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MERICAN school teachers have one 
FU cnaracteristic for which the nation should 
be grateful. It is an utterly unselfish 
devotion to the great task they have set 
for themselves in the training of the 


boy and girl. 


And sometimes this very idealism reacts 
disastrously for these splendid men and 
women, because it leads them so far to forget 
self that they find themselves approaching 
the sunset years without having given a 


thought to providing for their old age. 


If the vigorous and robust young teachers 
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of today could but spend five minutes with 
some of their super-annuated and dependent 
colleagues who must rely upon the gener- 
osity of the community for their very suste- 
nance, it would not be difficult to persuade 
them of the wisdom of making provision 
now for the years beyond the horizon. 


The Prudential offers an insurance poli- 
cy which provides for a stated Monthly 
Income for life, starting at age 60 or 65. 
Our representative will be 0 to dis- 
cuss this and other forms of protection 
with you; or you may make direct in- 
quiry to the Home Office. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Epwarp D. Durrietp, President 


NEWARK, N. J. 








IN OUR SANITARY 


KITCHEN 


—every modern convenience known to domestic 
science is installed. Daily baking tests are made 
by women who have devoted their lives to prob- 
lems of the kitchen. There is not one condition 
under which a leavener could be used, that has not 
been tried repeatedly here. When you use 


CALUMET 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


you never experiment—you never guess—you use 
it with confidence—you know when you take your 
baking from the oven that it will be perfectly 
raised, appetizing and nutritious. Try Calumet 
once—you will never fail to use it always. 


EVERY INGREDIENT USED OFFICIALLY APPROVED BY U.S. FOOD 


AUTHORITIES 
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IN-THIS-AND-FUTURE-ISSUES 


_— column is usually de- 
voted to an informal chat 
about the features planned for 
future issues of the SCHOLAS- 
TIC. But in this, the first issue 
of a new school year, three pages 
(16, 17, 25) give scarcely suffi- 
cient space to enumerate even in 
catalogue style the incomparable 
features by many distinguished 
authors which will enrich the 
SCHOLASTIC’S program for the 
school year 1926-27. 


a 


Because of the fact that three 
pages are given over to a descrip- 
tion of future contents, this issue 
is not fully representative from 
the standpoint of quantity of edi- 
torial content. The next issue 
will “get back to normalcy.” 


There is another important fact 
to remember about this issue: it is 
dated September 18, but it is 
being mailed early to facilitate the 
placing of orders, thus making it 
possible for all teachers to confirm 
tentative orders in time to receive 
the next issue, dated October 2, 
as soon as it is issued on Septem- 
ber 28. There will, therefore, be 
more than the usual gap in time 
covered by the current events ma- 
terial between the first and second 
issues. 


Teachers who used the SCHO- 
LASTIC last year will welcome 
with enthusiasm the announce- 
ment that our “How to Judge” 
series of articles has been pub- 
lished in a single pamphlet, one 
copy to be given free with each 
bulk subscription order for this 
school year (See pages 16, 17). 
Another useful booklet ready for 
free distribution is entitled “The 
Pleasure and Profit of Magazine 
Study.” 
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During the various gala events that mark the celebra- 
tion of the Sesqui-Centennial at Philadelphia it is prob- 
able that only an occasional one among the visitors spares 
a thought to the dark days of September, 1777, when the 
sound of the British guns on the field of Brandywine 
could be heard in the streets of Philadelphia. 


Yet so serious was the situation that it was considered 
expedient to select a temporary capital for the United 
States, where the Continental Congress might convene in 
safety and to which public records and the historic Lib- 
erty Bell might be removed while removal was still pos- 
sible. Bristol, up the river from Philadelphia, was the first 
choice, then Bethlehem, then Lancaster. At the close of 
a one-day session at Lancaster, Congress voted to remove 
the capital to York. Apparently the change was satisfac- 
tory and the little stone court house at York, pictured 
above, continued to serve as a shelter for the deliberations 
of the Continental Congress during the months from Sep- 
tember 30, 1777, to June 27, 1778. 

A young reporter once said of his newspaper that if 
every one on it resigned, the paper would continue to come 
out as usual through sheer inertia. Perhaps in those dark 
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The Old Court 
House at York, 
Pennsylvania 


In this venerable building, still 
standing, the Continental Congress took 
refuge 149 years ago this month, when 
the British drove the Americans out of 
Philadelphia. The design is from a 
linoleum cut by F. W. Shaefer, an art- 
ist who was himself born in York. 
This is one of a remarkable series of 
ninety-two printed inserts of all vari- 
eties, planned to illustrate the salient 
events of American history, as well as 
to demonstrate the fine and versatile 
artistry to which American printing 
has attained in 1926. They are in- 
cluded in the special Sesqui-Centennial 
number of the “American Printer,” 
edited by Edmund G. Gress, the leading 
scholar of the printing industry. The 
book is a monument of beauty and in- 
formation—one of the most delightful 
features the Sesqui-Centennial Celebra- 
tion has brought forth. 
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days when all hope seemed lost, some of the citizens may 
have thought much the same of Congress, as it continued 
to function. There must have been discussions pro and 
con over such matters as the purchase of a printing press 
for printing a new supply of continental currency and the 
various pamphlets and documents issued by Congress. 
(They did finally purchase one, a printing press that had 
originally belonged to Benjamin Franklin.) There was prob- 
ably discussion, too, over the details of the first Thanks- 
giving proclamation, which was drafted at York. There 
also the Articles of Confederation were debated and passed 
on the 17th of November. 


Yet events took a turn for the better in due time. 
News came here of the victory of Saratoga and of the 
signing of treaties between the United States and France. 
General Lafayette, having visited George Washington, then 
struggling through the privations and disappointments of 
the winter at Valley Forge, came to York to assist in quash- 
ing the plot to unseat Washington in favour of General 
Gates. Probably it was with this diplomatic victory that 
the tide really turned enabling the Congress to convene in 
Philadelphia in July and the little village of York to return 
to its accustomed quiet country-town affairs. 
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The River of the Moon 


By Harry Griswold Dwight 


silver on the stock couldn’t be much better. And 
look at the line of that preposterous old bell 

It’s a Cesarini—from Milan, you know; six- 
teenth century. More than one collector has tried to 
get it from me. But no one ever will—while I am alive. 
I can’t bear to sell my things, however much people 
offer for them. One has so much fun in getting them, 
and they become a part of the place—of one’s self. 
I would as soon think of selling my children. And one 
likes them for all the things that must have happened 
to them. Whom do you suppose Cesarini made that 
chap for? And what wars did he fight in? And how 
did he ever happen to end in the Bazaar of Broussa? 
Not that he has ended yet. He has had one adventure 
since he came to live with me. And it was quite worthy 
of him. 

Shall I really tell you? Beware! I have no mercy, 
once I get started on my yarns. However—the thing 
happened during the Balkan war. It had nothing to 
do with the war, and yet it could not have happened if 
the town had been less upset. What a strange time that 
was! At the outset everybody was perfectly sure that 
the business could end only in one way. Then when 
the bottom was knocked out of everything, we didn’t 
know where we were or what would happen next. 

There wasn’t much fun for the natives, whether 


You it’s a very decent old gun. The chasing of 


mouth. 


treasures of the Seraglio were put in order again, after 
that hasty boxing up. 

Well, the state of affairs was such that I thought 
nothing when a man came to me one afternoon with a 
small parcel, and. asked me if I would keep it for him 
till the “troubles” were over. It was a funny little 
parcel, wrapped up in the Turkish way in a bit of stuff 
—a figured silk shot with gold thread. As a matter of 
fact there it is! A pretty bit, isn’t it? The man told 
me the parcel contained his savings and a few trinkets 
that belonged to his “family”—otherwise his wife. 
These people never trust a bank, you know. He was a 
Turk of thirty or thirty-five, with nothing very dis- 
tinguishable about him except that he was plainly not 
an aristocrat. He semed to be the sort of man who 
writes in his hand in the anterooms of ministries. He 
had a pleasant dark face, on the whole, and of course 
he was very polite. 

I warned him that my house would be no safer than 
his own if anything really happened. He smilingly 
disagreed. I therefore consented to take his parcel. 
But I told him that I would accept no responsibility 
for it. If there was a general bust-up, or if the house 
was bombarded or broken into, I couldn’t be held for 
the value of what his parcel might contain. He was 
perfectly willing to let it be so. He said that God was 
great; if any house was spared, mine would be. He 





Christian or Turk. They were all 
in a tremendous funk, each side ex- 


merely asked me to put the parcel 
in some safe place, and to give it 





pecting to be cut up by the other, 
and waiting for the Bulgarians 
with different kinds of suspense. It 
must have been rather a new sen- 
sation for the Turks. I don’t 
know how many of them I heard 
of who begged Europeans to take 
care of their families or their val- 
uables. As for the Palace people, 
steam was kept up night and day 
on the imperial yacht, and it was 
only some very plain speaking in 
high quarters that kept them from 
running away to Broussa. But 
they were all packed and ready. 
And it was a long time before the 





Lost: The Sultan’s Pearls 


and an American’s bell-mouthed gun, in 
war-time Constantinople! 

The search for them, stirring the 
ancient dust of odd corners and the 
waters of the Bosporus, gives thrilling 
glimpses of Constantinople. Only once 
in a blue moon comes such a tale! It 
was composed, Mr. Dwight writes us, in 
a garden between the House of the 
Giraffe and the Pasha’s Garden—the 
titles of two other stories in “Stamboul 
Nights.” : 

The story is published by the courteous 
permission of the author and of Double- 
day Page and Company. 








to no one except himself. And 
when I proposed a receipt he 
wouldn’t have one. He said I 
didn’t know him but he knew me, 
and he needed no paper. 

I was just beginning to expostu- 
late with him, pointing out that 
things might happen to one or the 
other of us, when some one came in 
to see me. My man took leave at 
once, and for the moment I put his 
parcel in a drawer of my desk. My 
visitor brought me a new and 
rather startling rumor, and we 
talked over plans for the safety 


of the Anglo-American colony, 











if— There was a question of a boat to take refuge on, 
you know, and patrols to be landed from the men-of- 
war, and I don’t know what. There were a good many 
details to arrange and sensibilities to consider. We 
finally walked over to the embassy, and then we went 
on to the English embassy, and the long and the short 
of it was that I didn’t go back to my study that night. 

The first thing they told me the next morning was 
that my old gun was gone from its place on the wall. 
The servants had missed it when they cleaned the room. 
I was much put about, and called everybody up to in- 
investigate. Nobody had seen or heard anything. No 
lock had ben forced either, though there seemed to be 
a little haziness as to whether all the windows had been 
fastened. As for the servants themselves, I felt sure 
that none of them would take the gun. They had all 
been a long time in the place, like the gun itself. Why 
should they suddenly walk off with it? Then I thought 
of my man of the day before. Might he, by any chance, 
have hung about till he saw me go away and then have 
managed to get the gun without any one noticing him? 
Having remembered the man, I bethought me of his 
parcel, which I had intended to stow in the safe, but 
which I had put in my desk and completely forgotten. 

I then discovered that the parcel was gone too—or 
the contents of it. The silk cover was still there in the 
drawer, neatly folded up. I was disgusted enough with 
myself for having been so careless. And I couldn’t even 
let the man know. I had no idea what his name was, 
or his address, or anything about him. The only pos- 
sible clue to him was that he had said he knew me, and 
that he looked like a government clerk. 


Il. 


I was inclined to make a fuss about my Cesarini. 
The police, when they came, inquired very particularly 
as to my age, and my father’s name, and very carefully 
wrote down on a large piece of paper my answers to 
these and other pregnant questions. They also offered 
to arrest any or all of the servants—several of whom 
were Montenegrins, and therefore personae non gratae. 
But they were too much preoccupied with the more im- 
mediate questions of the day to take very much interest 
in the old gun stolen out of che house of a foreigner. 

In the afternoon I had occasion to go over to the 
Sublime Porte. And incidentally I looked over all the 
clerks I saw, in the hope of finding my man of the 
parcel. But there was no sign of him. When I was 
through with my business I drove on to the Bazaars. 
A good many of the things stolen in Constantinople 
end there, in the Bezesten. You know that murky old 
centre of the Bazaar, which opens later and closes 
carlier than the rest. I always like to go there—be- 
cause of the way the light strikes dustily down from 
the high windows, and the way silks and rugs and 
brasses and porcelain and old arms and every imagin- 
able kind of junk are piled pellmell in raised stalls, 
and the way old gentlemen in gown and turban sit 
among them as if they didn’t care whether you bought 
or not, but rather preferred to be saved the trouble of 
bargaining with you. One of them happened to be quite 
a friend of mine, and is to this day. He makes a spe- 
cialty of mediaeval arms. I told him, over a cup of 
coffee, which I drank sitting cross-legged with him on 
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a rug, that a valuable old Italian gun had been stolen 
from me and that if he happened to see or hear of any 
such thing he was to let me know. I also bought an 
Albanian yataghan from him, which I didn’t pay for, 
just to keep on good terms. , 

After taking leave of Hassan Effendi I told my 
coachman to drive down to the Bridge and wait for me 
there. I thought I would walk down to see how Stam- 
boul was taking the war. I began my walk, as I am 
somewhat prone to do, by sitting down in the mosque- 
yard of Mahmoud Pasha. The time for that mosquc- 
yard is summer rather than winter. But there was still 
sun in the air, there were a few leaves on the trees, and 
people as usual were lounging on rug-covered benches 
and smoking hubble-bubbles. 

As I sat there under the trees, adding the bubble of 
my water-pipe to the bubble that went on around me, 
listening to the scraps of talk that one hears in such 
a place, two soldiers came out of the mosque. They 
stopped a moment in the high old portico to pull on 
their boots, and then picked their way betwen the 
benches to one farther than mine from the main thor- 
oughfare through the yard. One of them was a tall, 
thin, sullen-looking fellow with a frowzy red moustache 
and funny eyes. They looked as they might be yellow. 
The other, I presently made out, was none other than 
my friend of the parcel. I watched them give their 
order and sit down—my man with his back toward me, 
the red-haired one facing me. He caught me looking. 
What is more, as soon as I got up and went toward 
them he slipped away through the nearest of the arched 
gates of the yard. I don’t know how surprised my 
friend may have looked as he stared at the arch, but 
he certainly looked not a little surprised when he saw 
me. He did not strike me that he looked too pleased, 
either; nor was I delighted at the prospect of what I 
had to tell him. But I was also rather curious about 
his friend. And, naturally, I did not forget my gun. 
However, we exchanged the necessary greetings and I 
was invited to have a coffee. - 

“You will not wish to drink a coffee with me,” I 
told him, “when you hear that I have lost your parcel.” 

I was right. His face changed instantly. 

“Lost! How lost?” he asked. “Was it not in 
your house?” 

“TI am very sorry,” I said, “but I was called away 
yesterday, as you saw. I did not go back to that room 
till this morning, and then I found the parcel was gone. 
Some one must have got in during the night.” 

I looked at him and he looked at me, each trying to 
get what he could from the other’s face. 

“Have—have you looked everywhere?” he stam- 
mered at last. “The servants—do you know them?” 

“Better than I know you,” I permitted myself to 
answer. 

**And—have you told the police?” 

“Yes. They came, and asked questions, and made 
a journal, and—” 

Before I had time to say anything else or tell the 


- man about my own loss—and see how he would take it 


—he was off in turn through the arch by which his 
friend had vanished. What is more, he neglected to 
pay his bill, as the coffee-house (Continued on Page 30 ) 
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H. G. Dwight and the Story of Local Color 


By Ruth Fuller Sergel 


Hee GRISWOLD DWIGHT, who is the 
author of “The River. of the Moon” in this 
issue, seems to be a person who prefers to work 
rather than talk about it, and to keep as far from press- 
agents as possible, for he has let few facts concerning 
himself reach the public. 

An American, he was born in 
Constantinople in 1875—quite the 
proper place, of course, for the 
author of Constantinople, Old and 
New to have been born; and one 
gathers that he has lived there a 
good many years when all the vari- 
vus years are put together. Other 
years brought other places and 
various duties. He was, for a 
time, in the United States Con- 
sulate at Venice! he was a corre- 
spondent of the Chicago Record- 
Herald” from 1898 to 1902; 
he was curator of the Authors’ 
Club in New York; he did 
magazine work in Europe and 
the Near East from 1906 to 1914; 
he was with the Supreme War 
Council at Versailles and the Peace 
Commission in Paris in the winter 
of 1918-19; and he became a spe- 
cial assistant in the Department 
of State in 1920. These duties, 
you will note, prepared him for 
authorship in two ways: first, they 
familiarized him with a great va- 
riety of places by putting him in 
positions where the superficial ob- 
servation of the tourist was not 
enough ; second, they made him write a great deal. 

Mr. Dwight’s interests were too alert, of course, to 
accept any one city or people as the only background 
or material of his writings. Stamboul Nights, pub- 
lished in 1916, is pure Constantinople; but in the fol- 
lowing year the scene shifts with the publication of Per- 
sian Miniatures; and in The Emperor of Elam, pub- 
lished in 1920, the locale of the stories varies from 
Venice to Alaska. Yet excellent though these 
later. volumes are, it is to the big volume of 
Constantinople, Old and New and to Stamboul Nights 
that the reader oftenest returns. In_ the former 
he finds what he has been missing: he hears the 
drip and tinkle of water in the goose fountain at Kazli 
(how Mr. Dwight does love a beautiful fountain!) ; 
drifting down the Bosporus he looks up at the hunting 
lodge which Mehmed II built in 1452 and named Cut- 
throat Castle; he watches the kindly faced Abd-ul- 
Hamid II sweep along at the head of a procession while 
a hidden choir chants: “Great art thou, but forget not 





H. G. Dwicut 


A world traveller whose journeys have led past 

the goose fountain of Kasli and across the snows 

of Alaska. Because of Mr. Dwight’s intensely 

sympathetic feeling for place, his stories have a 
goodly amount of local color. 


that One is greater”; or entering through the “Gate of 
Felicity” he passes through doors inlaid with tortoise 
shell, ivory, and mother-of-pearl, to the rooms of the 
Seraglio where the wives of the Sultan lived. 

And in Stamboul Nights he has such stories as that 
of “The Leopard of the Sea”—the story of a shipload 
of sailors sent wandering over the 
sea by one irresponsible oriental 
official after another. They are 
unpaid, homesick, with not enough 
fuel, not enough food; and at last, 
on a calm sea, and even in sight of 
land, the “Leopard of the Sea” 
sinks. And the tale is told while 
two men watch the little ship made 
of lights which, in honor of the 
feast of Ramazan, hangs over the 
dark and peaceful outline of the 
mosque. 

Because of Mr. Dwight’s in- 
tensely sympathetic feeling for 
places, his stories have a goodly 
amount of “local color.” This is 
particularly true of the story pub- 
lished in this issue, “The River of 
the Moon.” 

In his excellent little book, 
Types of the Short Story, Mr. B. 
A. Heydrick defines the story of 
local color as: “A story which 
aims to give the atmosphere of a 
particular locality . . . It is not 
necessary that the scene be a for- 
eign land; there are local color 
stories of city slums, of country 
villages, of school and of college 
life. The essential thing is that stress is laid upon a 
faithful and detailed portrayal of the people of some 
particular locality, with their own ways of living, their 
standards of judgment, their speech, their customs.” 

In following these qualities in “The River of the 
Moon,” one asks first, then: How well does the story 
give us the “feel” of Constantinople? How well does it 
give us the lives and customs of the people? 

To begin with, there is the title of the story, which 
turns out to be the name of a string of pearls. That’s 
the first step. Your typical Anglo-Saxon doesn’t name 
a necklace. Nor would he, Mr. Dwight assures us, ever 
achieve such a necklace, because he has “more con- 
science and less imagination” than the old sultans who 
first brought the jewels together. How deftly that 
simple statement suggests a whole dark romantic his- 
tory of intrigue and crimes committed in the name of 
beauty! Plainly, it is a world that puts values upon 
things far different from ours. 

In giving the “feel” of the place, description is es- 
sential. Too often description makes us only yawn and 
skip. In the successful (Concluded on Page 26) 
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High Priests of Laughter 


By M. Willson Disher 
Author of “Clowns and Pantomimes.”’ 


F present tendencies continue, there will soon be mil- 

I lionaires of laughter. Grimaldi, the greatest clown 

of a hundred years ago, received a salary of only 
six pounds a week at the time of his greatest success, 
and lived on a pension from an actors’ fund after he 
had retired, broken in health, from the stage. Other 
clowns of those days died in abject poverty until, about 
the middle of the last century, they began to realize 
the value of their services to the world. Even today 
the lesson has not been learnt by all, but the most 
famous of living clowns have profited hugely from their 
forerunners’ mistakes. Grock, already a man of prop- 
erty with a pleasant house in the suburbs of Paris and 
a handsome villa in Italy, can name what terms he 
chooses. And yet he is not the wealthiest of clowns. 
There, no doubt, are the funny men of the films such 
as Charlie Chaplin, Harold Lloyd, and Buster Keaton, 
who spend a king’s ransom each time they crack a joke 
for the camera to record. 

No longer can laughter be regarded as of little 
account. As clowning has become one of the world’s 
industries, it must be also one of the world’s great 
needs. Fifty years ago, when the clown was merely a 
jester in the circus who got in the way when carpets 
were being laid in the ring, serious people might have 
been able to dismiss him as “something to amuse the 
children.” But today, when Buster Keaton employs 
several hundred head of cattle, a train, a vast extent of 
railroad (including the depot), the main street of Los 
Angeles, crowds of spectators, shops, a police force and 
fire-brigade, and dozens of other minor accessories all 
more costly than the most elaborate properties of the 
old-fashioned clown, we are forced to realize that 
laughter is necessary to the well-being of mankind. 





ee 


Scapino. : 


_——— -- 


CLowNns or THE ComMmepDIA De tu’ ArTE 


Drawn by Jacques Callot, a famous French engraver (1592-1635). 
Scapino and Captain Zerbino are representative of this great or- 
ganization of Italian comedians, mimes, and ballet dancers, who 
toured Europe during the Renaissance. The illustrations for this 
article are from Mr. Disher’s fascinating book, “Clowns and Pan- 
tomines,” recently published by Houghton Mifflin (Boston). 











But what is laugh- 
ter? That is a prob- 
lem which has puzzled 
many philosophers and 
scientists for at least 
two thousand years. 
Perhaps we shall never 
know, but:if you study 
the methods of the 
clown—which none of 
these philosophers and 
scientists have ever 
done — you will at 
least obtain a clue. 
Roughly speaking, a 
clown’s business is to 
appeal unsuccessfully 
to our emotions. He 
may ask us for pity, 
but if we really pity 
him for more than a 
passing moment he 
ceases to be a clown. 
He may ask for ad- 
miration, but if he im- 
presses us too deeply 
with his skill we forget 





“Tur GLuTTon” 
to laugh. He may at- 4 popular type of clown in the “New 
tempt, by various acts Comedy” of classic Greece and Rome. 


+ ht The ancients liked their funny men to 
of mischief, to accuse represent universal human foibles. 
our indignation, but if From an Italian terra cotta figurine 


our anger should burn now in the British Museum. 
against him, then he has failed. That is why he dis- 
torts his face. My painting it or by keeping it rigid 
in a fixed look of stupidity, he gives us to understand 
that he is not really responsible for his actions no 
matter how clever or how wicked they may be. Thus, 
you see, the clown is a check on emotion. If he is on 
top of a tottering ladder and you fear he will fall, he 
looks calmly at the nervous souls who want to scream 
and makes them laugh instead. If he has been left 
alone in his house, surrounded by the feast he has pre- 
pared for the charming girls who promised to be his 
guests only to forget him completely, he gives you a 
look of woe so pitiable that your sympathy cannot cope 
with it and you laugh before the tears have fallen from 
your eyes. 


Laughter, therefore, seems to keep the mind bal- 
anced. It saves us from excesses of emotion. It pre- 
vents us from being affected by incidents which do not 
deserve too much of our sympathetic attention, and 
from being overcome by mournful scenes where our 
help is unavailing. This is true of real life. Laughter 
inspired by the clown does still more; it enables us to 
laugh at ourselves—for the clown represents each one 
of us. Just as every man in the theatre identifies him- 
self, consciously or unconsciously, with the hero of the 
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“Gros Guillaume,’ or as we would say in 

American, “Big Bill’? He was one of three 

bakers who became great clowns of the Paris 

fairs in the youth of Moliere. By order of 

Cardinal Richelieu they were admitted to the 
royal companies of actors. 


























“Scaramouche,” the greatest clown of the 
Commedia dell’ Arte. His real name was 
Tiberio Fiurelli. So successful was his visit 
to the gay court of Charles II of England in 





1673 that “Scaramouche” became a part of. 


the English language, a synonym for brag- 
gart, later to be revived by Rafael Sabatini 
in one of his best known historical romances. 













Dick Tarleton, the most popular English 
clown of the Shakespearean stage. There is 
reason to believe that Tarleton was in Shake- 
speare’s mind when he wrote Hamlet's apos- 
trophe to the skull of “poor Yorick.” He 
was Queen Elizabeth's favorite entertainer. 





Turee Famous CLowns or THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 








piece, so he, to a certain extent, identifies the clown’s 
misfortunes and misdeeds with his own, and when he 
laughs at the funny man’s actions he laughs at all the 
similar mistakes he has made himself. That is why, 
after a prolonged bout of laughter in cinema, music- 
hall, circus or theatre, you may come away with a load 
off your conscience and a great deal less of that bur- 
densome thing—-self-pity. 


Let us take a very simple case from Joe Jackson, 
the tramp-cyclist, who is a true clown although he 
wears tatters instead of motley, and has exchanged the 
slapstick for a broken-down bicycle. While walking 
across the stage, he fancies he has passed something of 
value. He looks over his shoulder, sees nothing in par- 
ticular on the ground, and passes on. But his memory 
insists that something is (Concluded on Page 26) 


Four Marks of a Fine Mind 


By Glenn Frank, President of the University of Wisconsin 


continuously and critically. ‘The better he 

knows his tools, the better he can use his tools. 
He knows that good craftsmanship is impossible unless 
he keeps his tools adjusted to his tasks. 


“ GOOD mechanic studies the tools of his trade 


Our brain is, of course, the major tool we bring to 
the task of living. Like good mechanics, we profit 
from keeping our brains under continuous and critical 
study. As a sort of primer to guide us in such a study 
of our own minds, I suggest that a first-class mind 
bears these four marks: 


First, humility. <A first-class mind is never cock- 
sure ; it is always willing to admit that it may be wrong; 
it is never afraid to say that it does not know; it does 
not specialize in closed questions ; all questions are open 
questions to it; it is always ready, in the presence of 
new knowledge or fresh challenges, to question the 
soundness of its earlier observations and the sanity of 
its earlier conclusions. 


Second, curiosity. A first-class mind is never sat- 
isfied with surface observations ; when, in its humility, 
it has admitted that there is a question to be con- 


sidered, it turns a restless and ruthless curiosity on the 
question ; it is never satisfied with a sweeping judgment ; 
it ferrets out every detail and tries to see just what 
bearing each detail has on the whole question. 

Third, courage. A first-class mind is marked by a 
subtle blending of courage and imagination, the result 
of which is that it takes the results of its analysis of a 
problem it has worked over and puts these results into 
various new combinations in an effort to find some new 
and better theory for action; it is never afraid to set 
up a tentative new theory of action; it is willing to fol- 
low a new idea, if it is sound, even if it upsets former 
notions and former ways of doing things. 

Fourth, responsibility. A first-class mind has a 
sense of responsibility in handling its new theories; it 
puts them through all sorts of tests to prove both their 
logical soundness and their practical utility. 

The practical fruits of the intellectual virtues are 
obvious: Humility makes for open-mindedness. Curi- 
osity makes for careful analysis. Courage makes for 
creativeness in blazing new trails. Responsibility makes 


for reliability in action. 
Copyright, 1926, by the McClure Newspaper Syndicate. 











THE SCHOLASTIC 


/The High School Newspaper 


IL What Should It Print? 


HAT should the high school pub- 

lication print? Mostly news, 
we believe—the news of the school as 
a distinct community throbbing with 
young life and struggling to accomplish 
four years of educational work called 
“secondary.” In this social group the 
largest unit is, of course, the student 
body, and the high school paper which 
properly covers its field 
will have the largest 
part of its editorial con- 
tent dealing with it. This 
must be so. Otherwise, the 
paper will:not be read by 
the very people for whom it 
is intended. Otherwise, 
there will be no circulation 
the advertiser will respect. 
Another section of the high 
school community is the fac- 
ulty group; a third, the 
alumni. The more _ the 
doings and opinions of all 
three are reflected accurate- 
ly and pleasantly in the 
school paper the greater will 
be its editorial success. And 
so closely related is its edi- 
torial to its business suc- 
cess that one cannot exist 
without the other. 

Every magazine or newspaper of any 
consequence has its distinct field. Good 
material coming within its scope the 
editor is glad to get; extraneous ma- 
terial he rejects. One of his biggest 
duties as an editor—and this is one by 
which he exercises great power and in- 
fluence—is to decide what to print and 
what to refuse. Closely associated 
with this duty is, of course, how much 
to print of a given subject and in what 
manner. The mind that decides these 
things daily should be of no milk-and- 
water character. It requires strength 
and courage, especially when his de- 
cisions must constantly be made in the 
physical presence of people having a 
strong interest in the subject, one way 
or the other. It is much easier to re- 
ject a mailed manuscript. All one has 
to do is to find the proper rejection slip 
and address an envelope. 

The field of the high school publica- 
tion we outlined generally in the first 
paragraph when we designated the vari- 
ous units of the high school community 
and declared that the paper must first 
of all print the news of this. Such 
news can be most concretely suggested 
by the following outline: 


By Carl G. Miller 


1. Scholastic. 


a. 


b. 


Cc. 


Honor roll lists. 

Lecture course announcements and 
writeups. 

Stories of pupils who show excep- 
tional talent or genius along some 
line. 


. Honor students of the graduating 


class. 


. Names of students who expect to 


graduate. 





TraiLinc Tuat Exvusive News Item 


f. New courses. 

g. New _ teachers, 
sketches. 

h. School exhibits. 


i. Prize winners of all sorts. 


j. Class plays and all dramatic and mu- 


sical events. 


am 


in college. 
- Debate activities, 
. Oratogy activities. 
. Academic contests of all sorts. 


erps> 


or things made in the shops. 
. Perfect attendance lists. 


2. “ithletic. 
a. Announcements and write-ups of con- 


tests. 


with biographical 


. Scholastic triumphs of school’s alumni 


. Unusual experiments in laboratories 








Student Journalists 


will find in the series on The High 
School Newspaper, of which this is 
the first article, concrete, practical help 
in the solution of their problems. Mr. 
Miller is instructor in journalism in 
Lewis and Clark High School, Spo- 
kane, Washington, and faculty director 
of The Lewis and Clark Journal, which 
has won national recognition as the 
best weekly high school paper. Suc- 
ceeding articles will deal with editorial 








. Analyses of contest results. 
New coaches, 

. New coaching methods. 
New rules. 

Season summaries. 

New equipment. 

. Injuries to players, 

New playing material. 

. Successes of alumni in college. 

3. Social. 

a. All club activities. 

b. Parent-Teacher associa- 
tion activities. 

c. School parties. 

d. Private parties of stu- 
dents. 

e. Engagements and mar- 
riages of alumni. 

4. Miscellaneous. 

a. School Board doings af- 
fecting the high school. 

b. Improvements or dam- 
ages about the buildings 
and grounds. 

c. School participation in 
town, city, state or na- 
tional enterprises. 

d. Accidents and fatalities 
to students, faculty and 
alumni. 

The writer has observed 
that high school publications 
sometimes step outside their 
news field. One way is by 
printing news of rival 
schools when the news 
events involve no direct com- 
petition of the rivals. Apparently done 
many times to show good sportsman- 
ship, this seems to the writer to be 
without sufficient justification. Again, 
the average reader's expectations of the 
paper's contents is violated. Still an- 
other way of getting off the course is 
to interview famous artists appearing 
at downtown theaters. This is cer- 
tainly the duty of the local daily. 

As a test for printable news we of- 
fer the following definition, realizing as 
we do so how dangerous it is to attempt 
to define this article which is just about 
as elusive as love: 

Printable news should be proper and 
timely information of interest to a con- 
siderable number of readers in the 
newspaper’s field of circulation; that 
news is best (and should have the most 
conspicuous headlines) which is of the 
greatest interest to the greatest num- 
ber of these same readers. 

Let us analyze this definition. The 
adjective proper requires that news be 
decent and considerate; that its pub- 
lication do more good to people in gen- 
eral than harm. Who decides this? 
Some one of the editors. In making 
the decision this person can only use 
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his best judgment... When the 
editors of the New York Times 
decided on their famous motto, 
“All the news that’s fit to print,” 
they showed their recognition of 
proper and improper news. 

The expulsion of several boys 
from high school is certainly news 
to a high school group, but is it 
printable? The answer is to be 
found by dealing with this as a 
case by itself. Will the news do 
much greater good to the school 
than it will do harm to the char- 
acter and reputation of the boys 
concerned? In many cases it is 
safe to say it will not. 

The next adjective, timely, 
which means something just cre- 
ated, so to speak, should receive 
much emphasis. It is the factor 
of timeliness in news that would 
make it impossible to take useful 
information from the encyclope- 
dia, which would certainly be in- 
teresting to a large number of 


people, and call it news. The’ 


reference to a newspaper’s field 
of circulation has already been 
discussed. 








A Code of Ethics 


The High School Newspaper should: 


1. Consider first the interest of the school, and 
work in harmony with the school administration. 

2. Strive to give value received for subscription 
price and advertising costs. 

3. Be strictly accurate and avoid bitterness and 
jealousy in presenting the news of rival schools. 

4. Avoid “slams” and insults in all sections of 
the paper, humor column included. 

5. Make prompt and complete corrections of 
serious mistakes of facts or opinion, whatever the 
origin. 

6. Eliminate, in so far as possible, personal 
opinions from news columns, but be leaders of 
thought in editorial columns, and make criticisms 
constructive. 

7. Avoid making heroes of any sort in news 
treatment and give first consideration to team work 
and cooperation. 

8. Enforce a distinction between teachers and 
students in the handling of news. 

9. Give proper credit for all ideas and items, in- 
cluding jokes, taken from other publications. 

10. Avoid “faking” in all news stories, including 
features. 

This code, adopted by the Washington High 


School Press Association in 1924, has suggestions 
that any high school paper would do well to observe. 








material is to be published in a 
newspaper, it should be associated 
directly with the news if possible. 
For example, at the time the win- 
ners of an essay contest are an- 
nounced the winning essay may 
well be published. The average 
reader is curious to read what won 
at the same time he reads who 
won. In the same or succeeding 
issues the work of the winners of 
second and third places can ap- 
pear, but always as winning ma- 
terial so designated. If literary 
material is desired without the 
timely aspect given by a contest, 
strong human interest should be 
its predominant characteristic. 
Composition work, in prose or 
poetry, which mostly illustrates 
excellent use of the language 
should not be printed merely to 
show off the work of the school. 
The average student will not 
read it. 

Of course, if a literary mag- 
azine is published, these sugges- 
tions on material are not so hard 
and fast. For this, variety and 
human interest, plus, of course, 





Lastly, the definition states that the 
information must be of interest to a 
considerable number of the readers in 
the newspaper’s field in order to be 
news. This adjective considerable also 
requires the use of judgment. How 
many does it mean? It all depends on 
the newspaper concerned, and again we 
must resort to the opinion of the news- 
paper worker, the reporter in the first 
place, the editor in the last. 

Closely associated with the news of 
the school itself is news 
of other high schools. The 
publication of this may be 
justified on the grounds 
that what other schools 
are doing may offer con- 
structive suggestions to 
one’s own school. Such 
news as this is obtained 
by an assiduous and in- 
telligent reading of a 
large number of _ ex- 
changes on the part of 
the exchange editor and a 
condensation of them for 
the exchange column. It 
should be made much 
more than a. scissors-and- 
pastepot job. 

The old-fashioned idea 
of handling exchanges by 
printing a group of com- 
plimentary remarks and 
suggestions to exchange 
papers is worse than use- 
less. The suggestions 
are not always sincere, 


to say nothing of evincing wisdom, and 
are never carried out in a good spirit. 
They are often presumptuous. Further- 
more, they mean nothing to the average 
reader, who is entitled to have the space 
filled by material interesting to him. 
For him, permit us to say repeatedly, 
the paper is written. 

The high school publication should 
undoubtedly reflect the literary ability 
of the school, but in very specific ways, 
it is the writer’s conviction. If literary 





A Moper Hicu Scuoot Newsparer Orrice 


At the left is a reporter typing his story. Next, a copy-reader checking the 
reporters’ copy for errors, writing headlines, and preparing the material for 
the typesetter, At the right the editor is suggesting an assignment to a reporter. — 


style and excellence of composition, 
should guide the editor in his selec- 
tion. The principal argument for the 
high school magazine lies in the fact 
that it encourages good writing by pre- 
senting an opportunity for publication 
of student literary work. Good writing 
as such is not always sufficient ground 
for setting a printing press into motion. 
The printing press is and always has 
been a glorious thing because it serves 
the many, not the few. It demands for 
its “copy” writing with a 
purpose, and education 
should be mightily con- 
cerned in fostering just 
that sort. To say that 
high schools should not 
teach students specialized 
writing, as some literary 
magazine sponsors have 
said, would disclaim the 
friendly letter, the busi- 
ness letter, the telegram, 
and the like. Which is 
an argument for a dreamy 
sort of education, to say 
the least. 

Advice to print as many 
illustrations as possible 
seems almost superfluous 
in this day and age when 
American periodicals so 
thoroughly exemplify the 
principle. Many high 
school papers have real 
difficulties, here, however. 
One is a sufficient near- 


(Coneluded on Page 26.) 
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ArcusisHop Jose Mora Y Det Rio 
Head of the Mexican E piscopate, who is lead- 
ing the Church’s fight against the Govern- 
ment, and has been threatened with trial for 

sedition. 





Tue CuamsBer or DeEpuTIESs IN 
Mexico City 


Notice the lanes of troops leading to the 
entrances. All Government buildings are thus 
guarded during the present emergency. 


THE SCHOLASTIC 


“THE THINGS THAT 


HURCH and State have been bed- 
fellows for a good many centuries 
in various compartments of the Old 
World, but never since Constantine pro- 
claimed Christianity the faith of Rome 
can they be said to have existed in a 
harmony of equals. One or the other 
has invariably dominated, either by 
force or by moral influence. So those 
who take a long view of history were 
not surprised when the neighboring Re- 
public of Mexico was split asunder this 
summer by a religious upheaval of an 
almost forgotten intensity. The Mex- 
ican conflict is another act—let us hope, 
the final one—in an age-old drama. 
The Religious Laws 
In 1857, after almost half a century 
of combat between liberal native groups 
and conservative Spanish groups, a new 
constitution of progressive tendencies 
was promulgated for Mexico. This was 
the outcome of the so-called “War of 
Reform” and the work of Benito Juarez 
and Lerdo de Tejada, two of the pop- 
ular heroes of Mexican freedom. The 
long presidency-dictatorship of Porfirio 
Diaz (1877-1911) was nominally ad- 
ministered under the 1857 Constitution. 
This fundamental law declared for com- 
plete separation of Church and State; 
prohibited religious bodies from holding 
real estate not used for worship, and al- 
lowed tenants to purchase the ecclesi- 
astical estates; removed the cemeteries 
from Church control; and abolished or 





Tue Nave or tHe Great Catueprat or Mexico City ; 
On July 31, when thousands of worshippers thronged in for the last communion before the 


churches discontinued all services in protest. 





The boom of the flashlight caused a small riot 
among the fear-stricken populace. 


Church and State 


limited burial, baptism, and marriage 
fees. Diaz, however, grew more lenient 
toward the Church as his politics be- 
came more reactionary. ‘These laws 
were never rigorously enforced after 
1874, but remained on the books until 
the new Revolutionary period, begin- 
ning with Madero (1911), culminated 
in the radical Constitution of 1917. This 
document was drafted by a national 
convention, composed of delegates from 
each state, during the regime of General 
Venustiano Carranza. 

The 1917 charter reaffirmed the 1857 
religious provisions but made them 
vastly more stringent. The articles 
bearing on the religious question (in 
condensed form) are as follows: 


Art. 3. All schools, from primary to uni- 
versity, must be free, secular, and under gov- 
ernment supervision. No religious body or 
minister may establish or teach in a school. 


Art. 5. No monastic order may be estab- 


lished for any purpose. 


Art. 24. Every one is free to adopt the re- 
ligion of his choice, provided its observance 
is performed solely in places of public wor- 
ship. Congress shali enact no laws either 
establishing or forbidding any religion. 

Art. 27 (The same article, relating to 
landed property, which raised such a rumpus 
among American investors). No church shall 
have legal capacity to acquire or hold real 
property or loans on real estate, either on its 
own behalf or through a third party. Title 
to all property held by the clergy or any re- 
ligious organization is vested in the nation. 
Religious corporations are forbidden to own 
churches, rectories, seminaries, convents, or 
any other buildings. 

Art. 37. Any one who conspires with min- 
isters of any creed not to obey this Constitu- 
tion and laws resulting from it shall lose his 
citizenship. 

Arts. 55 and 82. The representatives in 
Congress and the President of the Republic 
shall not be ministers of any creed. 

Art. 130. Marriage is a civil contract and 
is under the exclusive jurisdiction of the civil 
authorities. Only Mexicans by birth may be- 
come ministers of any creed. The state legis- 
latures have exclusive power to determine the 
maximum number of ministers, according to 
the needs of their communities. No ministers 
shall, either in public or private, criticize the 
fundamental laws or the Government. They 
are not eligible to vote or to hold office. 
Permission for the building and dedication 
of new places of worship must be obtained 
from the Department of the Interior and the 
governors of the respective states. All min- 
isters must be registered with the municipal 
authorities, and changes in the ministry must 
be promptly reported. Studies carried on at 
theological seminaries will be given no credit 
at the official universities. No religious peri- 
odical is allowed to comment or publish in- 
formation upon public affairs. Political as- 
sociations having any connection with re- 
ligious belief are prohibited. No political as- 
semblies can meet in churches. No one 
charged with violating these provisions shall 
be granted a trial by jury. 
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ARE CAESAR’S” 


at War in Mexico 


President Plutarcho Calles set out in 
1924 with the avowed intention of 
making the 1917 Constitution, with all 
its intense nationalism, state socialism, 
anti-foreign and anti-clerical bias, the 
law of the land in fact as in letter. His 
diplomatic victory over Washington in 
the oil controversy was only the first 
stage of enforcement. The course of 
events in the anti-religious crusade has 
been as follows: 


What Has Happened 

February 24, 1926. After several prelim- 
inary skirmishes, the President and the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, Alberto Tejada, issued 
orders to all governors of states to begin the 
vigorous enforcement of the Constitution 
articles. Public protest on the part of the 
leaders of the Catholic hierarchy, the Arch- 
bishop of Mexico, Jose Mora y del Rio, and 
his native lieutenants in outlying states, Arch- 
bishop Ruiz y Flores of Michoacan, Bishop 
Pasquale Diaz of Tobasco, and Bishop Jose 
Zarrate of Hidalgo, was unavailing. 

April 19. Pope Pius XI made public an 
apostolic letter (originally dated February 2) 
to the Archbishop of Mexico, denouncing the 
government, and advising Mexican Catholics 
to follow a peaceful policy, to refrain from 
joining or establishing political parties or 
writing political articles, but to develop 
“united Catholic action” in promoting the 
common welfare and exercising civic duties. 
The so-called “National Catholic Church,” 
established and subsidized by the Calles Gov- 
ernment, was condemned by the Pope as un- 
Catholic. 


May 15. Right Rev. George Caruana, 
Papal representative in Mexico, and an Amer- 
ican citizen, was expelled by the Government 
on the ground that the entry of foreign clergy 
had been legally prohibited and that he had 
entered under false pretenses. Caruana de- 
nied this. The Government also warned all 
foreign Protestant ministers that they would 
be deported if they failed to comply with the 
Constitution, and expelled Dean Peacock, of 
the Church of England, for officiating in the 
Episcopal Cathedral at Mexico City. 

June. During the month all churches in 
the dioceses of Tamaulipas, Durango, Mo- 
relia, and Jalapa were closed because of fail- 
ure to register the priests. Many schools and 
colleges throughout the republic were also 
ordered closed. The State Congress of 
Chihuahua fixed the number of ministers 
permitted at 1 to 9,000 inhabitants, while an- 
other state limited the ratio to 1 to 30,000. 
(In the United States it is 1 to 525.) 


July. On July 3 the Government issued a 
decree consisting of 33 articles added to the 
penal code, to “put teeth” into the enforce- 
ment of the Constitution, the degree to be- 
come effective July 31. It included a few 
new restrictions, viz., that all religious 
orders are definitely dissolved, and that no 
distinctive garb may be worn by the clergy 
outside their churches. In addition, drastic 
penalties were announced for infringement of 
the religious laws, including long prison sen- 
tences and heavy fines. 

Pope Pius issued a circular urging Cath- 
olics throughout the world to unite in special 
prayers on August 1 for Mexico. He later 
urged that Catholics should take no action 


that could be interpreted as acceptance of the 
Calles decrees. ‘The Mexican bishops an- 
nounced that on August 1 all religious serv- 
ices, in which regularly 25,000 priests take 
part, would be discontinued in a protest 
“strike.” 

The Catholic laymen’s “League for De- 
fense of Religious Freedom” with several 
hundred thousand members, ordered an eco- 
nomic boycott, urging all loyal Catholics to 
make only the most essential purchases, to 
withdraw their money from government 
banks, to refuse to use the railroads, tele- 
graphs, and postal service, in an attempt to 
paralyze the economic life of the nation. The 
Mexican Confederation of Labor (correspond- 
ing to the American A. F. of L.) issued a 
manifesto pledging the support of Mexican 
workers to the Calles Government. All Cath- 
olics throughout the nation were ordered dis- 
armed by the Attorney General. 

For weeks prior to August 1, the churches 
were thronged with thousands of the faithful, 
mostly Indian peasants, clamoring for confes- 
sion, absolution, baptism, marriages, and other 
priestly offices. The five-mile road to the 
monastery-shrine of the Virgin of Guadalupe 
was constantly jammed with pilgrims both 
rich and poor. Riotous scenes were frequent. 
Red Cross workers put up emergency tents to 
care for the many injured. On Sunday, July 
31, the labor unions staged a parade 60,000 
strong for Calles. 


August. ‘The churches remained open for 
crowds of worshippers, but no priests were in 
attendance. At least twenty persons have 
been killed in riots, mainly in country dis- 
tricts, The Archbishop of Michoacan reported 
an “atrocity” in which five priests and sev- 
enteen civilians were summarily shot for in- 
citing to riot, This was officially denied. 

The economic situation was demoralized by 
the Catholic boycott, and the silver peso 
slumped sharply on exchange. Tradesmen 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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Srizep sy THE GoveRNMENT 
Door to the rectory of a Mexican church pad- 
locked and sealed by the authorities. 








CHAFF IN THIS 
KIND OF STUFF 





McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune. 


“SuakeE WE Lt Berore TakiNc” 
A great cartoonist gives some sound advice to 
readers who would make snap judgments. 


A Nicut Demonstration or Mexican Lasor Unions 
The “CROM” or Regional Confederation of Labor in Mexico, with 1,500,000 members, is 
strongly supporting the Calles Government against the Church. Luis N. Morones, its leader, 
is Minister of Commerce and Labor in the present Cabinet. 





THE SCHOLASTIC 


The Poetry Corner 


Thomas Hardy 


HE youthful makers and readers 

of Scholastic poetry will be inter- 
ested to know that Thomas Hardy did 
not turn to writing poetry until he was 
nearly sixty years of age. He had 
been a widely known author of stern, 
somber, realistic novels that delineated 
characters from humble country life, 
who are intense as individuals and who 
reveal much of the fatalism of old 
Greek literature. But he had an ability 
to make his readers see the sadness of 
the world and to see it existing amidst 
wondrous beauty. 

In turning from prose to verse, about 
thirty years ago, Hardy entered a field 
in which he has made an outstanding 
contribution to art. He can be, as he 
demonstrates in such a selection as 
“Lyonesse,” here printed, one of the 
most delicately beautiful lyricists in the 
language. But the general tone of his 
verse is more rugged and active. In 
“The Dynasts,’ a tremendous three- 
part epic of the Napoleonic Wars, 
Hardy has achieved what is generally 
conceded to be the greatest poetic 
drama of modern times. It is, however, 
intended only to be read, not to be 
acted. 

Hardy lives in that part of south- 
western England known as Wessex, 
where he was born in 1840. He was 
by profession an architect, then turned 
novelist, and is closing a great literary 
career as a writer of poetry. The selec- 
tions here given have been generously 
offered to Scholastic readers by the 
MacMillan Company, who have re- 
cently issued the complete poems of 
Thomas Hardy. 


When I Set Out For Lyonesse 


When I set out for Lyonnesse, 

A hundred miles away, 

The rime was on the spray, 
And starlight lit my lonesomeness 
When I set out for Lyonnesse 

A hundred miles away. 


What would bechance at Lyonnesse 
While I should sojourn there 
No prophet durst declare, 

Nor did the wisest wizard guess 

What would bechance at Lyonnesse 
While I should sojourn there. 


When I came back from Lyonnesse 

With magic in my eyes, 

All marked with mute surmise 
My radiance rare and fathomless 
When I came back from Lyonnesse 
With magic in my eyes! 


Edited by Orton Lowe 





‘Tuomas Harpy 


“T Found Her Out There” 


I found her out there 

On a slope few see, 

That falls westwardly 

To the salt-edged air, 
Where the ocean breaks 
On the purple strand, 
And the hurricane shakes 
The solid land. 


I brought her here, 

And have laid her to rest 
In a noiseless nest 

No sea beats near. 

She will never be stirred 
In her loamy cell 

By the waves long heard 
And loved so well. 


So she does not sleep 

By those haunted heights 
The Atlantic smites 

And the blind gales sweep, 
Whence she often would gaze 
At Dundagel’s famed head, 
While the dipping blaze 
Dyed her face fire-red; 


And would sigh at the tale 

Of sunk Lyonnesse, 

As a wind-tugged tress 
Flapped her cheek like a flail; 
Or listen at whiles 

With a thought-bound brow 
To the murmuring miles 

She is far from now. 


Yet her shade, maybe, 
Will creep underground 
Till it catch the sound 
Of that western sea 

As it swells and sobs 
Where she once domiciled, 
And joys in its throbs 


~-With the heart of ‘a child. 


Afterwards 


When the Present has latched its postern 
behind my tremulous stay, 
And the May month flaps its glad green 
leaves like wings, 
Delicate-filmed as new-spun silk, will the 
neighbors say, 
“He was a man who used to notice such 
things?” 


If it be in the dusk when, like an eyelid’s 
soundless blink, 
The dewfall-hawk comes crossing the 
shades to alight 
Upon the wind-warped upland thorn, a gazer 
may think, 
“To him this must have been a familiar 
sight.” 


If I pass during some nocturnal blackness, 
mothy and warm, 
When the hedgehog travels furitively over 
the lawn, 
One may say, “He strove that such innocent 
creatures should come to no harm, 
But he could do little for them; and now 
he is gone.” 


If, when hearing that I have been stilled at 
last, they stand at the door, 
Watching the full-starred heavens that 
winter sees, 
Will this thought rise on those who will meet 
my face no more, 
“He was one who had an eye for such 
mysteries ?” 


And will any say when my bell of quittance 
is heard in the gloom, 
And a crossing breeze cuts a pause in its 
outrollings, 
Till they rise again, as they were a new 
bell’s boom, 
“He hears it not now, but used to notice 
such things?” 


1} 


Shelley’s Skylark 


The Neighborhood of Leghorn: 
March, 1887. 


Somewhere afield here something lies 
In Earth’s oblivious eyeless trust, 
That moved a poet to prophecies— 
A pinch of unseen, unguarded dust: 


The dust of the lark that Shelley heard, 
And made immortal through times to be ;— 
Though it only lived like another bird, 
And knew not its immortality: 


Lived its meek life; then, one day, fell— 
A little ball of feather and bone; 

And how it perished, when piped farewell, 
And where it wastes, are alike unknown. 


Maybe it rests in the loam I view, 

Maybe it throbs in a myrtle’s green, 
Maybe it sleeps in the coming hue 
Of a grape on the slopes of yon inland scene. 


Go find it, faeries, go and find 
That tiny pinch of priceless dust, 
And bring a casket silver-lined, 
And framed of gold that gems encrust; 


And we will lay it safe therein, 
And consecrate it to endless time; 
For it inspired a bard to win 
Ecstatic heights in thought and rhyme. 
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The'Corn Belt vs. the President 


Failure of Congress to Meet the Demands of the Farmers May 


S President Coolidge slipping? This 
I question is on the lips of every po- 
litical observer who in this so-called 
“off-year,’ is trying to estimate the 
strength of issues, parties, and can- 
didates in the coming Congressional 
campaign and the Presidential election 
of 1928. Whether or not the President 
decides to run again in the face of the 
traditional sentiment against a third 
term, signs are not lacking that Mr. 
Coolidge’s personal popularity in the 
country at large is not so potent as it 
was two years ago. As a competent and 
trusted administrator of the Govern- 
ment’s business, he has made a highly 
meritorious record. As the titular leader 
of his party, he has never been a con- 
spicuous success. Despite a nominal 
majority in both houses of Congress, 
the President has failed to win the sup- 
port of the legislative branch on numer- 
ous important questions, from the bonus 
bill and the Warren nomination to the 
present farm controversy. He is at 
odds with many outstanding Republican 
leaders, and it is safe to say that there 
will be little of the gentlemanly bowing 
to presidential prerogatives in 1928 that 
marked the Cleveland convention. For- 
mer Governor Frank O. Lowden, of 
Illinois, is openly in the field as the 
champion of the discontented Middle 
West in the next campaign. 


Today, at the half-way point in the 
quadrennium, the Administration faces 
the definite probability of losing its nar- 
row margin of control of the Senate to 
the Democratic-Progressive coalition, 
and a not remote chance of having its 
comfortable majority of 59 in the 
House overturned. The record of Re- 
publican senators to date for renomina- 
tion in the party primaries seems almost 
a conspiracy to oust the Coolidge men 
from the Senate. The defeats of Sen- 
ators Pepper in Pennsylvania, McKin- 
ley in Illinois, Stanfield in Oregon, 
Cummins in Iowa, and Hanna in North 
Dakota—all Administration adherents 
—by men of more radical or inde- 
pendent tendencies have been a serious 
blow to the prestige of the Administra- 
tion, although local issues were far 
more the determining factors than na- 
tional in most of these contests. Sev- 
eral other prominent Administration 
senators are in for hard opposition, in- 
cluding Senator Butler, chairman of the 
Republican National Committee. 


Of all these, the nomination of Col. 
Smith W. Brookhart (the Iowa insur- 


Have Grave Political Effects 


gent who was refused his seat by the 
Senate last spring), over Senator Al- 
bert B. Cummins, who died shortly 
afterwards, for the junior senatorship 
of that state,.was perhaps the most sig- 
nificant. The result was determined 
almost solely on the issue of farm re- 
lief, which has been the storm center of 
the present administration. Iowa is the 
main granary of the great American corn 


SG 5 AY Fs 
Cassel in New York World, 
Gop Hep THE FarMER 
“Hez Congress done anything for us yet?” 
“Yep, they've decided thet whut the farmer 
needs is more rain.” 


belt, which has within recent years suf- 
fered serious depression and many 
bankruptcies on account of the fall of 
corn prices caused by overproduction in 
America and _ depleted purchasing 
power in Europe. Although only a 
small fraction (10 to 15 per cent) of 
the corn crop has to be sold abroad, the 
low price that can be obtained for this 
surplus sets the rate for all the rest of 
the crop, because American buyers re- 
fuse to buy at the higher price the 
farmer asks so long as other nations can 
produce and sell corn at a lower price. 
The Haugen bill (Scholastic, May 29), 
which was introduced last spring and 
defeated for the third successive ses- 
sion, was the one plan to meet this prob- 
lem that fully satisfied the embattled 
Corn Belt. It proposed to appropriate 
$375,000,000 from the Treasury for a 
fund to pay the margin (perhaps 20 
cents a bushel) over the foreign price 
on the surplus. This would “stabilize” 
the whole price structure at the higher 
figure. The President, his cabinet, and 
the manufacturing and commercial in- 
terests of the East opposed any such 
subsidy to a man. The administration 
favored at first the Tincher Bill, which 
would have appropriated $100,000,000, 
not for price fixing, but for loans to 
farmers’ cooperative bodies. At the 





eleventh hour, just before adjournment, 
when it was seen that none.of the exist- 
ing bills had a chance of passage, an 
amendment introduced by Senator Fess 
of Ohio, was championed by President 
Coolidge as satisfying his view, but was 
vigorously trod upon by the Senate. In 
the end, after six months of agitation, 
the only piece of farm legislation 
passed was a small bill establishing a 
cooperative marketing division in the 
Department of Agriculture with the 
munificent appropriation of $255,000. 


So the Corn Belt is irritated at 
Messrs. Coolidge, Hoover, Jardine, and 
all the other leaders who have frus- 
trated its will. It has asked for bread 


‘and been given a stone so often that it 


is now in a mood, as Cummins said, to 
“hit every head in sight.” No Iowa 
politician can hope to succeed who does 
not favor this program. Cummins him- 
self was compelled to part from the Ad- 
ministration on this point, but Brook- 
hart’s radicalism was more thorough- 
going. The farmer’s rancor now takes 
the form of a demand for revision of 
the tariff laws. Representatives of 
twenty-eight farm organizations from 
eleven Middle Western states, meeting 
in Des Moines in July as the “Corn 
Belt Committee,’ again endorsed the 
Haugen bill, sought a firmer alliance 
with the Southern cotton producers, and 
denounced the Republican tariff as dis- 
criminatory. ‘The high tariff makes it 
possible for many manufacturing indus- 
tries to exist that otherwise could not 
compete with foreign goods. But the 
party has shown no such solicitude for 
the agricultural industry as it has for 
big business. If protection by means 
of tariff is justified in the one case, why 
is not protection via the Haugen bill 
justified in the other? queries the Corn 
Belt. The argument is unanswerable 
on moral grounds. The only fair 
policy is: favors for all or favors for 
none. The Corn Belt Committee de- 
mands lower tariffs on manufactured 
articles that the farmer needs and a 
prohibitive tariff on food products that 
will keep out foreign grain. The big 
flaw in the Corn Belt propaganda is the 
economic weakness of its subsidy plans. 
If prices are stabilized and farming 
made profitable, more land will be sown 
and more crops produced. What the 
West needs is a strong curb on produc- 
tion of essential food products. But 
then we would be hearing loud com- 
plaints from the Eastern consumer. 





Dan Moody—the next Governor of Texas 


The Passing of “Ma” Ferguson 


HE defeat of Governor Miriam A. 

Ferguson of Texas in the Demo- 
cratic gubernatorial primary election on 
July 24 was not unexpected. Her lead- 
ing opponent, Attorney-General Dan 
Moody, had a plurality over Mrs. Fer- 
guson of more than 114,000 votes. Un- 
fortunately, however, Moody did not 
have a majority of all the votes cast, 
as several minor candidates were in the 
field. The Texas primary law requires 
that if no candidate receives a clear 
majority, a “run-off” election must be 
held between the two highest can- 
didates, and in the second primary on 
August 28, Moody defeated his woman 
opponent by 2 to 1. 

The political motives back of the de- 
feat of the first woman governor are 
not at all clear to non-Texans. It is 
not, at least, a repudiation of the ability 
of women to hold high office, for Gov- 
ernor Nellie Ross, of Wyoming, has 
been renominated without opposition. 
But “Ma” had been in office only a few 
days before it became plain to Texas 
people that she was not governing in 
her own right, but was the rubber 
stamp of her husband, ex-Governor 
“Jim” Ferguson, who was impeached 
and driven from political life only a 
few years ago under a cloud of suspi- 
cion. The Ku Klux Klan is popularly 
supposed to play a dominant part in 
Texas politics, but Mrs. Ferguson was 
elected as an evowed enemy of the Klan, 
and Dan Moody as District Attorney 
has been exceptionally active and fear- 
less in prosecuting members of the Klan 
for law violations. Moody is young, 
handsome, and popular. He made his 
campaign on a platform of integrity of 
the public service, attacking the cor- 
ruption of the State Highway Commis- 
sion appointed by “Ma,” and her indis- 
criminate pardoning of Texas criminals. 


Gateway, the Liberty Bell in Electric Lights. 


The Sesqui-Centennial 


HE Sesqui-Centennial Exposition is 

complete. When it opened on June 
first, scaffolding covered most of the 
buildings, and few of the exhibits were 
in place. Today the Philadelphia ex- 
position impresses everyone as worthy 
to take high rank with the Chicago, St. 
Louis, and San Francisco Expositions. 


The dimensions and quantities of the 
Sesqui are in themselves impressive. 
The grounds comprise 2,000 acres at 
the south end of Broad Street, includ- 
ing the adjoining League Island Navy 
Yard. The cost of the exposition has 
been approximately $26,000,000, and 
the exhibits another hundred million. 
There are forty-five large exhibit build- 
ings, five of colossal size. Forty-two 
foreign nations are represented by ex- 
hibits. The gigantic stadium of perma- 
nent concrete, seats 86,000 people, 
while the auditorium where daily con- 
certs are given on the largest pipe organ 
in the world, will hold 15,000. 

Naturally it is the historical signific- 
ance of the Sesqui-Centennial that 
gives it its main appeal. Not only is 
Philadelphia and its vicinity richer in 
historical shrines than any other Amer- 
ican city, but there have been gathered 
important collections of Revolutionary 
relics. Sulgrave Manor, the ancestral 
home of George Washington, is repro- 
duced in detail as well as his Mt. Ver- 
non residence. The New Jersey State 
building is a replica of the old Hessian 
Barracks at Trenton. “High Street” 
is an exact reproduction of Philadel- 
phia’s Market Street of 1776. Thrice 
weekly the stadium is the scene of the 
great Pageant of Freedom. 


= — — 


Philadelphia’s “High Street” in 1776, 


THE SCHOLASTIC 


Gertrude at 15 (Scholastic, Sept. 30, 1922) 


“Trudie” Swims the Channel 


HEN a nineteen-year-old Amer- 
ican girl, Gertrude Ederle, 
swam from Cape Gris-Nez, France, to 
Kingsdown, England, a distance of 22 
miles, in 14 hours and 25 min- 
utes, on August 6, she accomplished 
something that no other person, man 
or woman, had ever done. For not 
only is she the first woman to swim 
the Channel, but she bettered by two 
hours the best time registered by any 
of the five male swimmers who have 
conquered the Channel. Hers was 
beyond all question the greatest athletic 
achievement by a woman in history. 
Channel swimming has become the 
most popular summer sport, for there 
are only a few weeks in which the 
weather will permit it. Less than a 
month after Gertrude’s triumph, two 
other swimmers had made the riffle: 
Mrs. Clementine Corson (formerly 
Mlle. Gade), a New. York woman, who 
is the mother of two children, and 
Ernst Vierkotter, a German, who 
lowered Miss Ederle’s time to 12 hours, 
42 minutes, with the help of webbed 
gloves. Mrs. Corson’s achievement, 
though not record-breaking, was done 
against heavy odds. Two other Amer- 
ican girls, Clarabelle Barrett and Lil- 
lian Cannon, made several game at- 
tempts, but failed. 
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A quarter million attended mass at Soldiers’ 
Field before this great temporary altar. 


The Eucharisttc Congress 


HE largest, most spectacular, and 

probabiy the most important re- 
ligious gathering of modern times took 
place when the Twenty-eighth Interna- 
tional Eucharistic Congress of the 
Roman Catholic Church was held in 
Chicago June 20 to 24. 

More than a million visitors from all 
parts of the world came to Chicago for 
the Congress. The public sessions in 
the great Soldiers’ Field Stadium on 
Chicago's lake front were each attended 
by from 150,000 to 200,000 people. The 
closed sessions for the clergy were 
marked by the presence of eleven car- 
dinals, including the five Americans, 
several Europeans, and the special 
legate of the Pope. The final meet- 
ing was held at Mundelein, seat of 
a seminary on Lake Michigan, where 
Cardinal Bonzano celebrated the mass, 
bearing aloft the Host, or Eucharistic 
wafer, to the magnificent open-air altar 
before 800,000 kneeling Christians. 

Unquestionably this great spiritual 
phenomenon holds a powerful psychic 
influence over the millions of Cath- 
olics throughout the world, making 
for a renewal of personal consecration 
to the ideals of the Church. Members 
of other communions have been com- 
pelled to respect its demonstration of 
Catholic unity and faith. It may also 
have valuable effects on the social, civic, 
and home life of thousands of com- 
munities throughout The 
Eucharist, symbolizing the atonement of 
Jesus Christ, is believed by the faithful 
to be “trans-substantiated” into the 
actual body and blood of Christ. It is 
the most characteristic and central doc- 
trine of the Church, handed down un- 
altered from the days of St. Paul. 


America. 


A Footnote on War 


HE facts that twenty-five persons 

were killed and many more in- 
jured, $47,000,000 worth of govern- 
ment property destroyed, and as much 
more damage ‘done in_ neighboring 
towns, when the naval ammunition 
depot at Lake Denmark, New Jersey, 
and the adjoining army ammunition 
depot were struck by lightning on July 
10 and wrecked by a series of terrible 
explosions, would not in themselves be 
worthy of study. 

But the Lake Denmark explosion im- 
pressed anew on the mind of the world 
that the effects of war do not cease with 
the signing of peace treaties. The para- 
phernalia of modern munitions can be 
as destructive in peace time as in “No 
Man’s Land.” Workers in the depot 
and eye witnesses of the disaster invol- 
untarily compared the scene and the 
physical effects to the battlefields of 
France. Scores of buildings were leveled 
and great craters torn by shells. Every 
one of the belligerent nations since the 
Great War has been building up vast 
stores of ammunition in such places as 
Lake Denmark. 

All suggestions that have been made 
for safer methods of storage are only 
palliatives. The Naval Court of In- 
quiry, which investigated the explosion, 
reported that it could not consci- 
entiously fix the responsibility on any 
human being. The separation of muni- 
tions into smaller and more widely scat- 
tered quantities, the removal of charges 
and fuses from shells in storage, the 
building of magazines with thicker 
overhead protection, and the location of 
ammunition depots at greater distance 
from inhabited towns, are practical les- 
sons that should be learned. But it 
will be only when the necessity for such 
vast collections of explosives no longer 
exists that human life will be immune 
from this kind of violent destruction. 


Every one of the 138 windows in this school- 
house at Rockaway, N. J., five miles from the 
scene of the explosion, was smashed. 








A new Shaw caricature by Karel Capek. 


G. B. S. Turns 70 
EORGE BERNARD SHAW, the 


foremost dramatist and _ social 
critic of England, celebrated his seven- 
tieth birthday on July 26 as the guest 


‘of the Parliamentary Labor Party. It 


had been planned to broadcast Mr. 
Shaw’s speech, but the government first 
requested a promise that he would not 
discuss controversial matters. This 
promise Mr. Shaw refused to give, say- 
ing that it would mean nothing for him 
to give forth such facts as that there 
were milestones on the Dover Road. If 
the right of free speech means anything 
at all, he said, it means the right to 
differ publicly from the party in power. 
One suspects that Mr. Shaw enjoyed 
the fracas more than he would have en- 
joyed addressing the radio audience. 


The air of controversy is natural to 
Mr. Shaw. He began being on the other 
side by being born as the son of Pro- 
testant parents in the Catholic city of 
Dublin. Later he went to England and 
published his novels: An Unsocial So- 
cialist and Love Among the Artists. Mr. 
Shaw next turned to art criticism and 
from that to criticism of the drama. In 
these fields he stirred up plenty of ex- 
citement among the numerous victims 
he singled out for adverse comment by 
the force and satire of his attacks. 
Presently, however, he began to write 
plays of his own—witty, brilliant af- 
fairs such as Caesar and Cleopatra in 
Three Plays for Puritans—with the 
most entertaining prefaces ever penned. 
As his plays began to succeed in Eng- 
land and also on the continent Mr. 
Shaw devoted himself to writing more 
plays and to those social criticisms 
which sprang partly from his belief in 
Socialism and partly from an uncannily 
keen insight into the tangle of motives 
that underlie human behavior. Among 
other peculiarities of which he is proud, 
he has never been to America and is a 
total vegetarian. 





THE CREAM OF THE BEST=A Taste oife 


Expressive English 


HE SCHOLASTIC has never tried 

to compel students to drink from 
the well of pure English by driving 
tactics. It publishes no columns of 
“common errors,’ or “correct style.” 


But it does keep constantly before its mind’s 
eye the importance of being able to use the 
mother tongue expressively. It believes that 
students can learn this best by the contagion 
of great example and by incentives to cre- 
ative writing; that clarity and beauty—the 
prime qualities of good writing—are uncon- 
sciously absorbed into the efforts of normal 
boys and girls from an interested reading of 
the masters of prose and verse. 


During 1926-27 the Scholastic will re- 
double its emphasis on this policy and will 
offer a group of features on writing that no 
progressive school can afford to be without. 


“Creative Youth.” The keynote of this 
program will be set by Hughes Mearns, Pro- 
fessor of Creative Education at New York 
University, himself a well-known novelist, 
and author of Creative Youth. Professor 
Mearns will edit a noteworthy two-page de- 
partment in the Scholastic thi® year en- 
titled “Creative Youth.” “I shall make the 
articles,” he says, “as practical and as allur- 
ing as possible.” Questions will be invited, 
answers published, problems and _ projects 
discussed. 


Short Stories. The short story feature 
which has for years been a characteristic ele- 
ment of the Scholastic’s contents will 
be further developed in a series of brilliant 
stories by leading contemporary authors with 
interpretative articles on the types of the 
short story which they illustrate. One in 
every issue. 


Other English Features. Dr. Henry Seidel 
Canby, editor of the Saturday Review of 
Literature; Professor Percival Hunt, and 
other high authorities will contribute articles 
on varied phases of writing. No issue will 
go by without several contributions of special 
interest to the English class. 


See the adjoining column for a summary of 
other important features of value in teaching 
literature as well as expression. 





Match These If You Can! 


Some of the distinguished authors 
whose work will appear in the SCHO- 
LASTIC during the coming year: 

Thomas Hardy, H. G. Dwight, 
Edith Wharton, Wilbur D. Steele, 
Charles J. Finger, Edward Everett 
Hale, Zona Gale, E. Barrington (Mrs. 
L. Adams Beck), William McFee, 
Louis Bromfield, Stephen Vincent 
Benet, Hervey Allen, Thomas Boyd, 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Richard 
Washburn Child, Hughes Mearns, 
Channing Pollock, Glenn Frank, Ed- 
uard C. Lindeman, Thomas Nixon 
Carver, Edward T. Devine, John M. 
Mecklin, Harry H. Moore, Grant 
Overton, Percival Hunt, Witter Byn- 
ner, M. Willson Disher, Parke H. 


Davis, Carl Holliday, H. S. Canby, 
Porter Garnett, Rufus D. Smith, Ed- 
ward Davison, Don Marquis, Helen 
Louise Cohen, Elmer Kenyon, Hamil- 
ton Foley, Walter Prichard Eaton. 














To Inspire Literary Appreciation 


“My Favorite Character in Fiction.” Six famous living novel- 
ists, including E. Barrington, William McFee, and Zona Gale, 
will tell Scholastic readers what fictional personalities they 
like best and why. ‘Their sketches will be illustrated by such 
well-known artists as Herb Roth and Anne Merriman Peck. 


The Poetry Corner. Chosen with intelligence and interpreted 
with sympathy, the best and most lasting verse, new and old, 
finds its way here to the hearts of Scholastic readers. Edited by 
Orton Lowe. 

“The Enemy.” A four-act play by Channing Pollock, the dis- 
tinguished playwright and critic, author of “The Fool” and 
many other successful plays. “The Enemy” is a powerful 
revelation of the causes of war and the 
urgent need of education for peace. To 
be published serially beginning in Oc- 
tober. 

The Scholastic Awards: $1500 in prize 
awards on the largest scale ever offered 
to high school students for creative work 
in literature, art and civics. See the an- 
nouncement on page 25 for full details. 


Definite help for students who wish to 
enter the Contest will be given in prac- 
tical articles on the writing of short 
stories, essays, dramatizations, verse, etc., 
by Grant Overton, Percival Hunt, Walter Prichard Eaton, Wit- 
ter Bynner, and others. 


The Student-Written Number. On April 30, 1927, the Scho- 
lastic will publish its only student-written number of the year. 
In addition to the prize-winning contributions in the Scholastic 
Awards, this number will contain the results of the usual con- 
tests in other fields which have been such an attractive feature 
of the past two years. Full announcement in later issues. 

What the Colleges Expect. Experienced college professors 
will tell Scholastic readers the essentials of preparation in Eng- 
lish, Languages, History, Science and Mathematics, which the 
high school student should have when he enters college. 





Glenn Frank. Several of the famous editorials on timely topics 
by Dr. Glenn Frank, president of the University of Wisconsin, 
and former editor of the Century Magazine. 


Special Numbers. Readers who enjoyed the Centenary, Irish, 
Chinese, and Kentucky Mountain Numbers last year will wel- 
come the announcement of special numbers during 1926-27 on 
Mexico, India, and 1849. 


Motion Pictures. 


The Fine Arts. A gallery of the greatest contemporary and 
classic art will be comprised in the Scholastic’s beautiful two- 
and four-color covers and its fascinating frontispieces, to say 
nothing of frequent articles on painting, sculpture, architecture, 
music, and the minor arts. 


Teaching Helps 


A complex mechanism without instructions for use would be worse 
than futile. The Scholastic provides for the teacher who uses it, 
invaluable aid in many forms. The Lesson Plan, conveniently found on 
the last page of every issue, is a fertile source of suggestion and stimulus 
to any teacher or class. It will be edited this year by Miss Ellen M. 
Geyer (English) and Prof. Ralph E. Turner (Social Science). Miss 
Geyer is a teacher of broad and rich experience in high schools, teacher- 
training and universities. Mr. Turner is an able historian, the author of 
America in Civilization (Knopf). They are thoroughly conversant with 
teachers’ problems and with the most effective and progressive methods. 


THE COST: 


Monthly reviews of the best current films. 


In quantities of 10 or 
more subscriptions, 
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To Build Good Citizens 


Bi-Weekly Reviews. In every issue pointed, concise, and un- 
derstandable, outstanding events of the past fortnight in (1) For- 
eign and International Affairs, (2) the United States Govern- 
ment. These articles will constitute a connected record of the 
world’s statesmanship. 


Authoritative Special Articles. Many great problems cannot be 
treated adequately in such a running narrative. Each issue will 
carry at least three thorough articles, many of them contributed 
by leading authorities on these subjects, replete with references, 
illustrative material, and historical background. 

News in a Nutshell. Recognizing the need in class work of 
short topics for individual assignments, the Scholastic will 
publish in each issue a half dozen inter- 
esting illustrated sketches on timely hap- 
penings in business, literature, art, sci- 
ence, education, sport, personalities in 
the public eye, etc. 

The Constitution. Continuing its au- 
thoritative treatment of last year, several 
important contributions on the Federal 
Constitution will appear during 1926-27. 

Vocational Guidance. A helpful series, 
written from an entirely new angle, for 
high school boys and girls. 

Debating. As in the past, at frequent 
intervals, briefs, arguments, and reference lists on important 
current issues for debate teams and argumentation classes. The 
first will deal with the cancellation of the inter-Allied debts. 


Elementary Economics. Professor Edward T. Devine, Dean 
of the American University, Washington, D. C., author of Misery 
and Its Causes, Social Forces, The Normal Life, and inter- 
nationally known expert on socio-economic problems, will write 
a notable series for high school students op such fundamental 
economic factors as Food, Shelter, Clothing, etc. 

Industry. More of the fascinating stories of great and “dif- 
ferent” American industries. 

Historical Features. Unique picture pages and frontispieces, 
illuminating the life and times of past ages. Lists of important 
anniversaries and the famous dead of each month contain fruitful 
suggestions for the alert teacher. 





Current Events 


What is the use of teaching current events? we are sometimes asked. 
None whatever if they are taken undigested and unselected from the head- 
lines of yesterday’s newspaper, hung up in a vacuum, conned like a lesson 
to be learned by rote. Our philosophy of current events is simply this: 
their study has value only when permanently significant events are 
selected and linked to the pupil’s own previous knowledge and the life 
around him. It is unfair, if not impossible, to expect the busy teacher 
to do this from the chaotic grist of general adult magazines and papers. 
Enter the Scholastic. Every page of the magazine embodies this 
social point of view. Articles, reviews, headings, summaries, references, 
photographs, maps, charts, debates, and lesson plans are prepared to help 
both teacher and student to see the never-ending film of the “now” in 
the true perspective of the past, the future, and the “here” of human life. 


FREE: to every teacher who orders ten or more subscriptions, an 

attractive pamphlet containing the 11 articles by dis- 
tinguished authors which comprised our great “How to Judge” series last 
year (see coupon). ALSO: a free desk copy of the Scholastic for each 
teacher using the magazine, and a booklet, “The Pleasure and Profit of 
Magazine Study,” by Dr. Helen Louise Cohen, head of the English De- 
partment, Washington Irving High School, New York City. 


USE THE “ON A 
APPROVAL” COUPON 


Single Subscription 






Problems of America 


NE of the main articles in the 

Scholastic’s creed holds that boys 
and girls must understand the world 
they live in if they are to be useful and 
responsible citizens of the Republic. 


The Scholastic has asked a group of 
nationally known specialists in the social 
studies to serve as an Advisory Social Science 
Committee for the magazine. That these 
busy educators should be willing to give lib- 
erally of their time and interest to such a 
project is evidence of the seriousness with 
which leaders of thought regard the educa- 
tional value of the Scholastic. To these 
advisors was submitted the problem of build- 
ing a broad editorial program for 1926-27 on 
“Problems of America.” From the consensus 
of their votes on subjects and authors has 
been planned the most important social 
studies program ever presented to high school 
students and teachers by any magazine. 
Space will permit only a bare outline of this 
great series. Each article will be written by 
an outstanding authority in his field. 


The Series 


I. Introduction. October 2, 1926. 

I. Po oy oo and the Food Supe: Oct. 16. 
I. Urban Congestion and Rural Life. Nov. 13. 
aS Public Health. December 11. 


Eugenics. January 8, 1927. 
Immigration and Americanization. Feb. 5. 
y Distribution of Wealth. Marc 5 
VIII. Industrial Democracy. April 2. 
1X. Crime _and Respect for Law. April 30. 
X. Race Prejudice and Tolerance. May 28. 


The Social Science Committee 


Dr. William C. Bagley, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Dr. J. Lynn Barnard, Director of Social Studies, 
Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction. 

Dr. Harry Elmer Bernas, Professor of Historical 
Sociology, Smith College. 

Dr. Charles A. Beard, former Professor of Polit- 
ical Science, Columbia University. 

Dr. Harry Carman, Professor 
Columbia University. 

Dr. Thomas Nixon Carver, Professor of Econom- 
ics, Harvard University. 

Dr. Edward T. “+ Dean, American Univer- 
~ Washington, D. C. 

harles A, Ellwood, Professor of Sociology, 

tie of Missouri. 

Dr. — K. Hart, Educational Editor, The 


Mr. “le. O.: Hughes, Instructor in History, Pea- 
body High School, Pittsburgh;. Chairman, So- 
cial Studies Committee, N.E.A 

Prof. Eduard C. Lindeman, aes and Investi- 
gator, New York School’ for Social Work. +4 

Mr. Harry H. Moore, Secretary, National Com: 
mittee for the Teaching of Citizenship, 

Dr. Edwin E. Slosson, Director, Science Service, 
Washington, D. C 
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“On Approval’ Coupen 


To the SCHOLASTIC, 
Wabash Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


I’m interested. Enter my order for 
subscriptions, strictly on ap- 
proval.. I understand that within ten 
days after I receive the first consign- 
ment of magazines I may cancel this 
order without obligation, or revise it 
up or down, and in case of a decrease 
I shall not be responsible for surplus 
copies of the first consignment. When 
I confirm my order, you are to send 
me FREE a copy of the: reprint of 
your “How to Judge” articles. 


Name 
School 
City. 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


The Summer at Washington 


ONGRESS left a confused record of 
¢; achievement and failure when it ad- 

journed July 3. The Senate will con- 
vene again November 10 and sit as a court 
of impeachment for the trial of Judge 
English. The House will not meet until De- 
cember 6. The legislative record of the ses- 
sion is summarized above. For a discussion 
of the all important issue of Farm Relief see 
page 13. Other interesting developments of 
the summer months in government affairs 
were: 


Primary Investigation 

The special committee appointed by the 
Senate to investigate the campaign expendi- 
tures in the senatorial primary elections, in- 
cluding Senators James A, Reed (Missouri 
Democrat) as chairman, Robert M. La Fol- 
lette, Jr. (Wisconsin Insurgent), and Guy D. 
Goff (West Virginia Coolidge Republican), 
shocked the nation for many weeks by its 
sensational disclosures of slush fund activities. 
Occasioned by the rumors of disgraceful 
spending in the Pennsylvania primary of 
May 18 in which Representative William S. 
Vare, wet boss of Philadelphia, defeated Sen- 
ator George W. Pepper and Governor Gif- 
ford Pinchot for the Republican nomination, 
the investigation called as witnesses every 
important political leader in the three Penn- 
sylvania factions, except Secretary Mellon. 
From their testimony, often reluctant and con- 
tradictory, the committee sifted out an as- 
tonishing story of a sum totaling at least 
$2,800,000 spent for the candidates, more 
than half of which was for the defeated in- 
cumbent, Pepper, while the Vare forces spent 
about $700,000 and Pinchot about $200,000. 
No legal action has yet grown out of these 
revelations but nation-wide feeling was 
aroused which may have important effects on 
the November election, and has thrown seri- 
ous doubts on the desirability of the direct 
primary system. 

Similar revelations on a smaller scale in 
the Illinois primary investigation showed 
that more than $1,000,000 was spent in the 
fight in which Colonel Frank L. Smith de- 
feated Senator William E. McKinley for the 





Tuerr Mipp_te Names arRE Economy 


The President and Director of the Budget 
Lord snapped while conferring at the Summer 
White House. A big reduction resulted. 





Legislation Passed 


The $387,000,000 Tax Reduction Bill. (Feb. 
20 and March 6.) 


Lig World Court Resolution of Adherence. 


(Feb. 6.) 


nathan of War Debt Funding Agree- 
ments with Italy, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Roumania, and Baltic States. (May 15.) 


Assistant Secretaries of Commnecey,, ve and 
Navy in charge of Aviation; $229,0 0,000 5- 
year air building programs for the lute and 

Navy. (Feb. 

Watson eS Bill abolishing Railroad 


Labor Board and setting up boards of volun- 
tary mediation. (March 6 and May 2 


$165,000,000 Public Buildings Bill to be ad- 
ministered by age Xf of the Treasury. 
(March 20 and May 2 


Bill creating Coo pative Marketing Division 
in- Department of Agriculture. 

Pension Bills for Civil, Spanish and World 
War Veterans. (May 29") 

Unseating of Brookhart in favor of Steck. 
(May 1.) 

Federal Judge George W. Bnaiiehs of Illinois 
impeached. (April 17 and May 29.) 





Debit and Credit 


The Record of the First Session of the 69th Congress (Dates refer to issues of the 
Scholastic during the past year). 


Legislation Defeated or Held 
Over 


Debt Funding Agreements with yranee and 
Jugoslavia held up. (May 15 and May 2 

McFadden Branch Beating Bill pear by 
both houses but not settled in conference. 
(May 29.) 

Recommendations of folnt, Jae Shoals 
Committee held over. (May 15 and May 29.) 

Haugen Price Stabilization Bill for farm 
products deféated. (May 29.) Fess Farm 
Bill, supported by the President, defeated. 

Mills Bill for-settlement of war claims and 
return of alien property killed in committee. 
(May 29.) 

All bills for federal control of wits aa 
casting defeated. (April 17. and May 2 

Bill for increasing salaries of ro Bory a 
passed by . Senate om not by the Sane. 
(March 6 and May 2 

All bills for strengthening enforcement of 
Volstead Act or for modification of the Pro- 
hibition Law killed or held over. (April 17 
and May 29. 

Bills for government -regulation of coal in- 

dustry languished. (March 6 and May 29.) 

Lausanne Treaty with Turkey not ratified. 








Republican nomination, with the financial 
support of Samuel Insull, prominent — 
public utility magnate, 


Prohibition 


A storm of popular criticism was let loose . 


by the publication of an executive order from 
President Coolidge authorizing the appoint- 
ment of state and city officials as prohibition 
enforcement officers. It was denounced as 
an illegal trespass on state rights. The ad- 
ministration argued, however, that the order 
was only an attempt to give effect to the pro- 
visions of the Eighteenth Amendment for 
“concurrent action” of the nation and the 
states. The Senate Judiciary Committee de- 
cided that the President had legal authority 
to issue the order. 

Senator William E. Borah, the Idaho Pro- 
gressive leader, assumed a position of na- 
tional leadership in the dry forces, when he 
publicly attacked the movement for state ref- 
erendums on prohibition as an attempt to 
nullify the Eighteenth Amendment. In New 
York State a referendum will be held in con- 
nection with the November election. 

General Lincoln C. Andrews, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, in charge of pro- 
hibition enforcement, after a European mis- 
sion’ in which he secured definite agreements 
with British authorities to restrict the smug- 
gling of liquor into the United States from 
the West Indies, returned declaring that the 
outlook for enforcement was constantly im- 
proving. Although previously uncertain as 
to his continuing in office, he announced that 
he would not resign “just yet.” 


Aircraft 

The three new cabinet positions authorized 
by Congress for the development of aviation 
were filled by presidential appointment, with 
the Senate concurring, of Edward P. Warner, 
Professor of Aeronautics at Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, as Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy; F. Trubee Davison, a young 
New York capitalist, son of the late Henry 
P. Davison, and a naval air pilot during the 
war, as Assistant Secretary of the Army; and 


William P. MacCracken, Jr., of Chicago, 
Secretary of the American Bar Association, 
as.Assistant Secretary of Commerce in charge 
of Commercial Aviation. These men at once 
entered upon a vigorous program of air de- 
velopment, enhanced by the announcement 
from Postmaster General New that the gov- 
ernment would soon establish two important 
airways for both passenger and freight, as 
well as mail transportation. The transcon- 
tinental airway will run from New York to 
the Pacific Coast, and a southwestern one 
from Chicago to Dallas, Texas. These are 
only the forerunners of a network of other 
airways in all parts of the country. Secre- 
tary Hoover predicts that within three years 
the United States will have the most complete 
commercial air service in the world with 
daily flights across the continent in less than 
forty-eight hours. 


Budget 

General Herbert M. Lord, Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, carried to White Pines 
Camp, the Summer White House, a sheaf of 
estimates for the fiscal year 1928, calling for 
appropriations of $3,370,000,000, an increase 
of $155,000,000 over the current budget. 
After a three-hour conference with President 
Coolidge he emerged with his budget slashed 
to $3,270,000,000. The President is de- 
termined to continue with his economy pro- 
gram by preventing a deficit and making pos- 
sible a small tax reduction in 1928. The in- 
crease over the present year is due to the 
recent pension bills passed by Congress. The 
$100,000,000 reduction will be spread over all 
departments of the government but will come 
mainly from the War and Navy Departments. 


Anti-Trust Laws 


The President announced that the Depart- 
ment of Justice has won more suits for the 
breaking up of trusts and monopolies, such 
as the proposed Ward Food Merger, in the 
past thirteen months than in any previous 
period under the operation of the Sherman 


(Concluded on Page 21) 
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September 18, 1926 


The Summer Abroad 


HREE months have seen numerous 
important changes in the world 
abroad; changes not only in the internal 
politics of many European states but in 
the ever shifting sands of international 
relationship. Europe was restless and 
seemed on the verge of new cataclysms. 
‘The events of the vacation season that 
seem most significant at this distance 
might be summarized as follows: 


France 

The plight of France in her 
long standing fight against 
bankruptcy again commands 
first place in public interest. 
When the last issue of the 
Scholastic was published, 
Premier Briand was in pow- 
er for the ninth time, with 
Raoul Peret as finance min- 
ister. This cabinet was suc- 
ceeded in June by a Briand- 
Caillaux ministry, and in 
july by that of Edouard Her- 
riot, the Radical leader. Her- 
riott was in office but two 
days during which the franc 
reached 47.2, its lowest rec- 
ord, when a petition signed 
by 251 deputies was presented 
to President Doumergue ask- 
ing that a coalition govern- 
ment be formed. All efforts 
to establish a ministry of any 
single party having failed, 
the President finally called 
upon Raymond Poincare, the 
war president, several times 
premier, and the implacable 
leader of the Nationalists, to 
form a “Union Sacree” or 
coalition of all the important 
parties in an effort to save 
the nation, Conditions were so desperate 
that politicians were willing to sink their 
differences for a moment in the face of the 
common danger. Poincare was thus enabled 
to form the strongest cabinet that France has 
seen since the war. Besides himself as 
premier and minister of finance, it included 
five other former premiers: Briand (For- 
eign Affairs), Barthou (Justice), Painleve 
(War), Leygues (Marine), Herriot (Public 
Instruction), and such other prominent lead- 
ers as Albert Sarraut, Andre Tardieu, and 
Louis Marin. This distinguished cabinet, 
taking office July 23, seemed to command the 





Is Uncite Sam Popuar? 
The friendship statue in Paris—a French 
poilu and an American doughboy clasping 
hands—mutilated with a hammer by fanatics. 


worst financial crisis. 
Poincare, President Doumergue, and Barthou. 


general confidence both of the public and of 
Parliament. It had the support of every 
group except the Socialists and Communists. 
The value of the franc immediately increased 
to 36 to the dollar. Poincare’s financial pro- 
gram included drastic economies; new or in- 
creased taxes on imports, transportation, auto- 
mobiles, foreign investments, and inheritance; 
creation of a sinking fund of 49,000,000,000 
france; and the issuance of new notes. He 
did not at first push the ratification of the 
American debt agreement, but the report of 
the expert financial commission in favor of 


Can Tuey Repeat VerpuN? 


The new French Cabinet of Raymond Poincare, which must meet France’s 
In the front row, left to right, are Briand, Premier 
Back of them, Leygues, 


Herriot and Painleve. 


early settlement of the debts seems to have 
modified Poincare’s attitude. It is evident 
that new foreign loans are essential to 
France’s safety, but no loans will be forth- 
coming so long as the debts remain unsettled. 
The National Assembly, consisting of the 
Chamber of Deputies and the Senate, meeting 
jointly at Versailles, rushed through the 
Premier’s tax program and sinking fund, but 
the franc, after its temporary recovery, soon 
began to fall again. 


War Debts 


The French confusion over war debts was 
not confined to that country. Caillaux, be- 
fore his resignation, negotiated a debt settle- 
ment with England on slighly better terms 
than the Franco-American agreement. This 
and other factors have combined to arouse 
European hostility to the United States as the 
“Shylock of the Nations.” Former Premier 
Clemenceau, spending his declining years in 
retirement, added fuel to the flame by ad- 
dressing an open letter to President Coolidge 
urging revision of the agreement in view of 
France’s financial weakness and terrible war 
sufferings. The only effect of the letter was 
to strengthen America’s determination to col- 
lect her debts. Americans abroad found them- 
selves subject to growing hatred and perse- 
cution, though President Coolidge has wisely 
pointed out that they often provoke it by 
their tactless arrogance. Tourists were 
mobbed and French war veterans made dem- 
onstrations against the American debt settle- 


ment. A controversy between Secretary Mel- 
lon and the British Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Winston Churchill, over the uses 
to which the American loans to Great Brit- 
ain had been put, increased the ill feeling. 
Prominent publicists throughout Europe 
openly urged the cancellation of all war debts. 
Senator Borah challenged the cancellationists 
to show their good faith by abolishing Ger- 
man reparations in return as the only wise 
and permanent solution of tke tangle. But 
there must be a miraculous softening of sen- 
timent in the United States before America 

will consent to any program 

that leaves her holding the 

bag without a cent in return. 


The League of Nations 


The quarterly session of 
the Council of the League 
was held in June without 
settling the problem of Coun- 
cil membership which broke 
up the special assembly last 
March. Viscount Cecil’s com- 
promise proposal of three 
semi-permanent seats (Schol- 
astic, May 29) failed to 
meet the demands of Spain 
and Brazil, whose representa- 
tives did not attend the June 
meeting. Brazil took the ex- 
treme step of handing in her 
resignation from the League, 
but this cannot take effect 
for two years. 

Germany has repeated her 
declaration that she will not 
enter the Council unless hers 
is the only permanent seat 
added. The deadlock now 
awaits the annual session of 
the Assembly in September. 


Disarmament 

The Preparatory Commis- 
sion on Disarmament has 
held several meetings during 
the spring and summer, but 
all of them have broken up in hopeless dis- 
agreement over the question of what consti- 
tutes offensive and defensive armament. The 
American delegation, supported by Great 
Britain, Japan and several other countries, 
declared its unalterable opposition to the con- 
trol of national armaments by any interna- 
tional body. Secretary Kellogg, in a speech 
at Plattsburg which received strong com- 
mendation in London and Berlin, set forth 
the official American attitude urging the en- 
largement of the terms of the Washington 
Conference to include cruisers, destroyers, 
and submarines. At present the obstruction 





Tue VETERANS Protest 
A parade of French war cripples in their 
wheel chairs, objecting to the terms of the 
American debt settlement, 





The Cartoonists Have Their Fun 
With the War Debts 


McCutcheon in Chicago Tribune. 
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Warren in Cleveland News. 


A Hero Yestrerpay, A Vitiain Topay 


Sykes in New York Evening Post. 


Bur Turre’s Noruine In Ir 


of France is the main factor in preventing a 
workable agreement. 


Belgium 

Faced by the same problem that has been 
disrupting France, the Belgian Parliament 
took the courageous leap of making King 
Albert the financial dictator of the country 
with full power to issue decrees to effect 
stabilization of the franc. With the advice 
of an expert commission, the King entered 
upon an economy program which has already 
had desirable effects. Class distinction van- 
ished and the people symbolized their deter- 
mination by accepting a menu mainly of 
black bread. 


Germany 

Germany held a national referendum on 
June 20 to settle the violent quarrel which 
had arisen over the question of whether the 
entire property of the Hollenzollern family 
and of all other princely houses in any of 
the German states before the 1918 revolution 
should be confiscated without compensation 
and used for relief of the unemployed, war 
invalids, peasants, and other dependents. 
About 15,000,000 votes were cast, of which 
all but 500,000 were in favor of confiscation. 
The constitution requires, however, that fifty 
per cent of the eligible voters must partici- 
pate to make a referendum valid, and since 
the number of ballots cast was too few, the 
Kaiser and his relations still have their prop- 
erty. The result was not a fair index of 
national sentiment because millions of mem- 
bers of the more conservative parties, fore- 
seeing the triumph of confiscation, refused to 
vote. Many Germans opposed the movement 
alse, not from any sympathy for the Kaiser, 
but because of an honest fear that confisca- 
tion of royal property would lead shortly to 
attacks on private property in general. 


Great Britain 


The situation which gave rise to the British 
General Strike in May has shown little im- 
provement since the settlement. While rail 
and other workers went back on the job, the 
million members of the Miners’ Federation 
refused to accept the government’s proposals, 
and all attempts to secure an agreement be- 
tween the mine owners and men have been 
futile. An offer of mediation was made by 
the Church of England and other religious 
leaders. Their suggestion was that the miners 
resume work for four months on the old wage 
and hour basis, provided the government 
would renew the mine subsidy during that 
time. ‘The miners at first agred to this, but 
Premier Baldwin refused to accept it. The 
government has tried to push through a com- 
pulsory 8-hour law but the Miners’ Federa- 
tion, with few exceptions, -has remained a 
unit on the demand that wages must be in- 
creased without a lengthening of the present 
7-hour day. The strike has caused England 
not less than $750,000,000 to date, and the in- 
dustries of the country are in an alarming 
state of collapse. The coal miners have been 
able to maintain their striking members with- 
out extreme suffering, largely through the 
help of funds donated by the Russian Soviets. 

Mr, Lloyd George and Lord Oxford (for- 
mer Premier Asquith) are still at swords’ 
points over the leadership of the Liberal 
Party. The Liberals in Parliament, always 
hopeful for harmony, have expressed confi- 
dence in both men and will not, apparently, 
sacrifice Lloyd George to Lord Oxford’s am- 
bition for power. 


Russia 
. .That, Soviet Russia is passing through a 
period of violent disorder in the Communist 
Party ‘is Clear from recent dispatches. Stalin, 
the "suctessor of ‘Lenin’ as president of the 
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Council of Commissars, and his associates 
see the necessity for a gradual shift from 
the extreme radicalism of the early revolu- 
tion to a more conservative position, sympa- 
thetic toward capital and the western democ- 
racies. The older radical leaders, like 
Trotsky, Zinoviev, and Kamenev, have been 
forced out of the government. Reports from 
Moscow of armed revolts against the govern- 
ment are very conflicting. Emigres in Paris 
and Warsaw profess to foresee an early fall 
of the Communist Government, but the Bol- 
sheviks have weathered many such crisis be- 
fore. In the death of Felix Dzerzhinski, first 
head of the bloody Cheka (secret police tri- 
bunal) and later president of the Supreme 
Economic Council, they have lost one of their 
ablest leaders, 


Italy 


The Fascist Government continues to reg- 
ulate the internal machinery of Italy with an 
iron hand, The most drastic of Mussolini’s 
recent decrees is the compulsory increase of 
the working day in industry throughout the 
kingdom from eight to nine hours. Despite 
the opposition of labor unions and and So- 
cialists, the decree was put into effect. All 
anti-Fascist organizations have been dissolved 
and a system of national labor unions con- 
trolled by the Government set up. All labor 
disputes must be settled by compulsory arbi- 
tration. The size and number of newspapers 
has been cut down, and only one official Fas- 
cist paper can be published in each province. 
Imports are restricted and exports encouraged. 
Various economies in government expenditures 
have been instituted, and no decorations or 
knighthoods will be conferred for one year. 
The Government has established various bu- 
reaus to stimulate agricultural and forestry 
development. The spirit of the whole body 
of new decrees indicates that Mussolini in- 
tends to control from Rome the entire pro- 
ductive, social and intellectual life. 

Italy’s imperialistic ambitions in Europe 
and Africa were advanced one step farther 
when a treaty of mutual friendship and ar- 
bitration was signed between Italy and Spain. 
It provides for neutrality in case of an un- 
provoked attack on either nation. That 
the treaty bodes no good for France, Ger- 
many, or England, either in relation to North 
Africa control or to League of Nations poli- 
cies, may be assumed. 


Spain 

The collapse of the Riffian opposition to the 
Franco-Spanish armies, and the exile of Abd- 
el-Krim has opened the way for further Span- 
ish penetration in Morocco. While the Sul- 
tan of Morocco is nominally sovereign of the 
whole country, a large slice of Moorish ter- 
ritory is under Spain’s control, and the forti- 
fied port of Tangier, nearly opposite Gib- 
raltar, is governed by an international agree- 
ment between France, England and Spain. 
Spain now threatens to occupy the Tangier 
Zone and is asking the Powers to legalize 
the seizure. She wants the rich tariffs of 
Tangier for herself as a reward for her ef- 
forts in “pacifying” Morocco. 


Revolutions and Dictators 


Most of the minor European nations have 
been the scene of violent events this sum- 
mer, The civil war in Poland (Scholastic, 
May 29) has been succeeded by a nominal 
parliamentary government in which Marshal 
Pilsudski, as Minister of War, controls the 
figurehead president and premier. The great 
Hungarian counterfeit plot ended with the 
conviction of Prince Windisch-Graetz and 
Chief of Police Nadossy. In Spain and Tur- 
key attempts on the lives of Primo de Rivera 
and Mustapha Kemal were discovered and 
ruthlessly crushed. But the troubles ‘of Spain’s 
dictator are only beginning, and the ‘revolu- 
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“Kein PFENNIG FUR DEN FursteNn!” 


Berlin crowds demanding confiscation of 

yal property. The posters contrast the 7 

marks weekly paid to war veterans with the 
Kaiser’s thirty-million allowance. 


tionary movement, under the leadership of 
such patriots as Blasco Ibanez, is rising rap- 
idly. Portugal is in a state of constant tur- 
moil. Three governments have changed 
places in quick succession in the past four 
months, supported by various military fac- 
tions. Finally, from Athens comes the news 
that General Theodorus Pangalos, the dic- 
tator-president (Scholastic, May 1) has been 
deposed by the very politicians he threw out 
of power, General Condylis and Admiral 
Conduriotis. Pangalos, fleeing on a destroyer, 
was captured and will be court-martialed. 
Truly, the way of the dictator is hard. 


Tacna-Arica 

When General Pershing, the original pres- 
ident of the Tacna-Arica Plesbiscitary Com- 
mission appointed by President Coolidge to 
conduct the negotiations for the disposal of 
the disputed provinces, resigned last January, 
the cause of his failure to secure results was 
not made public. The proceedings dragged 
on for another four months under the presi- 
dency of General Lassiter (Scholastic, May 
1), before, they were finally abandoned on 
motion of Lassiter, June 14. General Las- 
siter’s report, now made public, reveals con- 
clusively that the plebiscite could not be held 
because of Chile’s unwarranted. aggressive 
policy toward the Peruvian inhabitants of 
Tacna and Arica. His statement is supported 
by every American who has made a first- 
hand study of the facts, and Chile must 
henceforth stand condemned unless she makes 
a complete right-about face. It is an in- 
credible tale of terrorism that is now revealed, 
Chile has systematically settled Chileans in 
the territory during her rule of them; has, 
through supposedly voluntary bodies of young 
cowboys and “nativos’’, assaulted, killed, de- 
ported, or impressed into her army hundreds 
of Peruvians; and so intimidated the popu- 
lation that few, if any, males of voting age 
are left to join in any plebiscite that might 
be held. Chile has refused to create the 
necessary conditions for a fair plebiscite by 
legal protection of Peruvian voters, and Peru 
has quite naturally refused to allow the reg- 
istration to proceed under such conditions. 
The way is still open for direct diplomatic 
negotiations between the two countries on 
some such plan as those proposed by Sec- 
retary Kellogg, but many Americans of the 
commission personnel believe that war over 
this ancient Alsace-Lorraine of South Ameri- 
ca must inevitably result. In the light of 
these events it was plainly a mistake for 
America to have accepted the position of ar- 
bitrator without demanding definite ’ ieee 
to compel the acceptance of her award. 


China 


The prospect of an early end of the Chin- 
ese civil war remains as remote as in the 
spring. The country is a vast theater for 


the operations of numerous regional dictators. 
The two most powerful war lords, Chang 
Tso-lin and Wu Pei-fu, who jointly controi 
the territory for a considerable distance east, 
south, and north of Peking, have met to dis- 
cuss cooperation, but are only too evidently 
determined to allow neither to gain super- 
iority, or to set up a government that shall 
be anything but a puppet body. Wu has 
lost ground in Hunan province to the armies 
of the radical southern government of Can- 
ton. The country west of Peking toward 
Mongolia is still held by the “Kuominchun” 
of Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang, with Chang and 
Wu combining to eliminate him. A new mil- 
itary power of great potentiality has arisen 
in the five seacoast provinces of Kiangsu, 
Chekiang, Anhwei, Kiangsi and Fukien, cent- 
ering zbout Shanghai, which have been de- 
clared an independent state by General Sun 
Chuan-fang. Sun (no relation to the former 
southern president, Sun Yat-sen) is an en- 
ergetic leader who appears to have some 
conception of civil administration in his 
handling of Shanghai. He has as yet made 


no alliances with any of the other “tuchuns.” | 


Thus the only effective government now 
existing lies in these indigenous local move- 
ments. Hope of a stable government at Pe- 
king that can negotiate effectively with the 
powers is still deferred. W. W. Yen and 
Wellington Koo, the only competent leaders 
in the provisional government, have been un- 
able to prevent the resignation of the Chinese 
members of the customs conference, which 
body has been compelled to suspend its work 
till autumn. 





The Summer at Washington 


(Concluded from Page 18 ) 


and Clayton Anti-Trust Laws. The admin- 
istration will continue to press vigorously for 
government action against monopolistic cor- 
porations. Meanwhile, the Van Sweringen 
Railroad Merger, which was disapproved 
last spring by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, was again presented to that body 
for consideration, having been modified with 
a view to protection of small stockholders of 
the constituent railroads. 


Philippines 

Colonel Carmi A. Thompson, appointed by 
the President as his personal representative to 
conduct a survey of the Philippine Islands, 
sailed from Manila, and upon arrival made 
a comprehensive inspection trip to all parts 
of the archipelago. He found many conflict- 
ing views and aspirations. Several of the 
southern islands inhabited mainly by Moros, 
such as Mindanao, Sulu, Palawan, and 
Negros, are not at all sympathetic with the 
demands of Manuel Quezon, President of the 
Philippine Senate, Senator Osmena and the 
other native political leaders who are seeking 
independence. The Moros are racially dis- 
tinct from the other Philippines and desire 
to remain under the United States flag, but 
not to be subject to the northern islands. It 
is in Moroland that the great development 
of rubber plantations by the United States 
Rubber Company and other tire manufac- 
turers is at its height. What Thompson will 
recommend as a result of his mission has not 
been disclosed. 








Teachers of Art and Printing: You should 
have a basic knowledge of photo-engraving 
processes. Commercial Engraving and Print- 
ing, by Charles W. Hackleman, may be ob- 
tained from us at the publisher’s _ price. 
Seholastic, Wabash Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





September Anniversaries 


ange 1—First Pullman sleeping car run from 

sloomington to Chicago, 1859—First electric 
street railway in the United States opened at 
Baltimore, 1885—Gladstone’s Home ule bill 
passed by the House of Commons, 1893—FEarth- 
quake, fires, and tidal waves destroyed part of 
okio and Yokohoma, 100,000 killed, 1923. 


Sept. 2—John Howard, English prison reformer, 
born, 1726—Napoleon III. and the garrison at 
Sedan surrendered to the Prussians, 1870. 


Sept. 3—Oliver Cromwell, the Lord Protector of 
england, died, 1658—Treaty of peace between 
the United States and Great Britain signed at 
Paris, 1783—Ilvan Turgenief, Russian novelist, 
died, 1883. 


Sept. 4—Sir. Richard Grenville, English naval hero, 
died, 1591, after his ship, the “‘Revenge,”’ was 
overpowered by the Spanish fleet—Hendrik 
Hudson discovered Manhattan Island and _ ex- 
plored the Hudson River, 1609—Marcus Whit- 
man, pioneer Oregon missionary, born, 1802. 


Sept. 5—Third Republic proclaimed in France, 
1870—Treaty of peace between Russia and 
Japan signed at Portsmouth, N. H., 1905. 


Sept. 6—John Dalton, English chemist, discoverer 
of the atomic law, born, 1766—Assassination of 
President McKinley at Buffalo Exposition, 1901 
—First Battle of the Marne began, 1914. 


Sept. 7—First Employer’s Liability Bill passed by 
the British Parliament, 1880. 


Sept. 8—Battle of Eutaw Springs, S. C., 1781— 
Sebastopol falls: Crimean War ends, 1855— 
Galveston tornado, 6,000 lives lost, 1900. 

Sept. 9—Battle of Flodden Field, 1513—Sir Hum- 
phrey Gilbert, English soldier and navigator, 
drowned, 1583—Count Leo Tolstoi, Russian phil- 
osopher and writer, born, 1828. 


Sept. 11—James Thomson, Scottish poet, born, 
1700—Battle of Brandywine, in which the Con- 
tinental army carried the Stars and Stripes into 
battle for the first time, 1777—Battle of Lake 
Champlain, Macdonough’s victory, 1814. 

Sept. 12—Charles Dudley Warner, American es- 
sayist, born, 1829—Battle of St. Mihiel, 1918. 

Sept. 13—Wolfe defeated Montcalm and captured 
Quebec, 1759—First public experiments in pho- 
tography made by M. St. Croix, 1839—Battle 
of Chapultepec, Mexican War, 1847. 

Sept, 14—Dante died, 1321—Alexander von Hum- 
voldt, German naturalist, born, 1769—Duke of 
Wellington, British statesman and_general, con- 
ueror of Napoleon, died, 1852—President Gar- 
eld died, 1881. 

Sept. 15—James Fenimore Cooper, 
American novelist, born, 1789. 
Sept. 16—Battle of Harlem Heights, 1776—Mos- 
cow burned by the Russians during Napoleon’s 
expedition, 1812—Francis Parkman, American 
historian, born, 1823—Alfred Noyes, English 
poet, born, 1880—100,000 people rushed for 
homesteads on opening of Cherokee Strip to 

settlement, 1893. 

Sept. 17—Federal Constitution ratified by Conven- 

tion at Philadelphia, 1787—Battle of Antietam, 


first great 


Sept. 18—Samuel Johnson, great English man of 
letters, born, 1709—Joseph Story, great Ameri- 
can jurist, born, 1779—Cornerstone of National 
Capitol at Washington laid, 1793. 

Sept. 19—Hartley Coleridge, English poet, son of 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, born, 1796—Battle of 
Chickamauga, 1863. 

Sept. 20—Robert Emmett, Trish patriot, executed, 
for high treason, 1803—University of Michigan, 
first American State University, opened at Ann 
Arbor, 1842. 


Sept. 21—France proclaimed Republic during Rev- 
olution, 1792—Sir Walter Scott died, 1832. 

Sept. 22—Nathan Hale executed, 1776—Michael 
Faraday, English scientist, born, 1791—Lincoln 
issues Emancipation Proclamation, 1863—Great 
steel strike of 1919 began. 


Sept. 23—Serapis captured by John Paul Jones, 
1779—Major Andre, British spy, captured, 1780 
—Battle of Monterey, Mexican War, 1846 

Sept. 24—John Marshall, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court and greatest interpreter of_ the 
Constitution, born, 1755—Black Friday, New 
York financial panic, 1869. 

Sept. 25—Balboa discovered the Pacific Ocean, 
1513—Felicia Dorothea Hemans, English poet 
author of “The Landing of the Pilgrims,” anc 
“Casabianca,” born, 1793. 

Sept. 26—Holy Alliance formed, 1815-—Franco- 
Pa attack in the Argonne, World War, 

Sept. 28—Louis Pasteur, great French chemist 
and bacteriologist, died, 1895—U. S. Army 
“round-the-world” fliers reached Seattle, com- 
pleting trip, 1924. 

Sept. 29—Collapse of the so-called South Sea 
Bubble, a visionary financial “scheme, J]720— 
Emile Zola, French novelist, died, 1902. 

Sept. 30—Richard Brinsley” Sanaa, British 

57. 


playwright, born in Dublin 
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Football Celebrities 


By Parke H. Davis—Part I 


HERE are the football men of 

yesteryear? Where are the 
heroes of the lines of lime who once 
bulked hugely in the public eye and by 
their remarkable exploits upon the grid- 
iron aroused great expectations of 
future achievements when their activ- 
ities would be translated to the arenas 
of serious life? 


A faction of the public, strongly 
opinionated and given to speculation 
upon this subject, will promptly reply, 
“Gone to the bow-wows.” Another fac- 
tion, not less partisan and not less quick 
in leaping to conclusions, vehemently 
will shout in contradiction, “Doing 
more for their country and for them- 
selves than any other class of col- 
legians.’”” Somewhere between these two 
extreme surmises must be found the 
complete and accurate answer to the 
old, familiar query, “Does the football 
man in after-life make good?” 


The history of competitive football 
among the American colleges dates 
from November 6, 1869, when Prince- 
ton and Rutgers waged the first inter- 
collegiate football battle in the history 
of the world. Columbia began inter- 
collegiate competition in 1870, Yale in 
1872, Harvard in 1874, Pennsylvania 
in 1876, Michigan in 1877, and there- 
after from year to year all of the col- 
leges of the United States, one after 
another, joined the mighty corps of 
America’s collegiate football army, 
until today this host numbers four hun- 
dred playing colleges presenting the 
vast array of one hundred and thirty- 
two thousand former players. 


Collegiate rugby football, 
by reason of its distinctive 
construction, pre-eminently 
provides for its players an 
intensive training in certain 
traits of character. Edu- 
cators recognize among the 
foremost of these funda- 
mentals, health, strength, 
intelligence, speed, skill, ini- 
tiative, aggressiveness, judg- 
ment, obedience, enthusiasm, 
courage and honor. These 
traits of character are es- 
sential. characteristics of 
successful men in serious 
life. Therefore, if college 
football particularly trains 
its players in these traits of 
character and if we have 
had fifty-six years of col- 
lege football, let us apply 


Parke H. Davis 


Mr. Davis is a prominent lawyer of Easton, 
Pennsylvania. Himself a great player, he 
served as football coach at his Alma Mater, 
Princeton, as well as at the University of 
Wisconsin, Amherst, and Lafayette Colleges. 
He is recognized today as the foremost 
authority in the United States on the history 
and rules of intercollegiate football. 


the logical process of induction to the 
players of the country and ascertain 
what these men have done with the tal- 
ents which college football gave them. 
The number of former players is so 
great that in a survey of this character 
it will be possible to select only a small 


Coxtumsia vs. Princeton, 1890 


Edgar Allan Poe, Princeton ’91, later Attorney General of Maryland, 
is shown kicking a goal after touchdown. This Princeton team was 
coached by Woodrow Wilson, then an instructor there. 


number of the conspicuous examples of 
football men successful in after-life, but 
enough will be presented to convince the 
most captious that the football man be- 
comes not seldom a useful citizen. 

An inquiry as to the activities of the 
former football men of the United 
States finds them principally divided 
among the following occupations. These 
vocations are listed in the order of 
their popularity among football men a: 
evidenced by the number choosing 
them: lawyers, manufacturers, govern- 
ment service, physicians, merchants, fin 
anciers, brokers, transportation, clergy 
men, engineers, college professors. 
school teachers, bankers, publishers. 
missionaries, mine operators, insurance 
men, realtors, farmers, ranchers, sol 
diers, sailors, architects, advertisers, 
chemists, authors, artists, dentists, and 
a small corps of occupations impos- 
sible of classification. 

To the diversity of occupations dis- 
closed in this table must be added a 
diversity of locations. There is scarce- 
ly a single country in the world which 
is not the home of some old American 
football player. Curiously, the streams 
of selection are not uniform. Thus the 
favorite occupation of the men of Har- 
vard has been that of the financier— 
capitalists, bankers, and__ brokers. 
Princetonians in greatest numbers bal- 
ance between mercantile pursuits and 
the law, and the sons of Yale are to be 
found most numerously in manufactur- 
ing and at the bar. An impressive 
variant in Yale’s table is the great 
number of men engaged in railroad 
transportation. 


Superficially, at least, 
these tables prove that the 
football men have been in- 
dustrious. To answer the 
query, “Have they been suc- 
cessful?” one first must de- 
fine what is meant by suc- 
cessful. At first thought it 
would seem that to be suc- 
cessful one must be solvent. 
but some of the wealthiest 
men in America at one time 
or another in their careers 
have been bankrupt. Fortu- 
nately, this aspect may be 
side-stepped, for only six 
football men can be found 
who have been through the 
bankruptcy courts, and they 
are now rearing great suc- 
cesses upon the foundations 
of their failures Success 
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Football Celebrities 
(Continued from Page 22) 


usually implies respectability and with 
equal certainty it does not imply notori- 
ety. Success may be quiet as well as 
howling. The obscure lawyer, the 
country doctor or merchant adequately 
ministering to their communities may 
not be deemed failures because their 
activities have not drawn upon them the 
rewards and spotlights that have char- 
acterized their comrades in the large 
cities. It is best, however, to state just 
what the football men actually have 
done and thus allow each reader to ap- 
ply to the facts his own standard of 
the essentials which constitute success. 
It will be found that the football man 
does not have to ask for quarter even 
on the ground of conspicuousness. 


First, let us ascertain what the foot- 
ball men have done in public life, in 
the governmental service. The ease and 
frequency with which football players 
gravitate into politics have long in- 
dicated some subtle connection. This 
may be analyzed, perhaps, in the qual- 
ifications common to a football man and 
a politician, keenness of mind, courage, 
aggressiveness, fondness for notoriety, 
and the love of a fight. Hence the roll 
of players who have achieved distinc- 
tion in this field of activity is long and 
brilliant—too long for the limits of this 
discussion, which necessarily must be 
confined to some of the leaders in pub- 
lic prominence. 

In 1877 at Princeton was a young 
black-haired man in the sophomore 
class, who, because of his knowledge of 
rugby football, which had been adopted 
the year before, was selected as secre- 
tary to the board of coaches. At that 
time these men were called “directors,” 
as the word coach, originally ‘“‘coacher,” 
had not at that time been borrowed 
from the English universities where it 
was applied exclusively to scholastic 
tutors. In the year 1878 this young 
man, in company with his associates, 
turned out the first champion football 
team at Princeton. 

In his undergraduate days at Prince- 
ton this young man had been known by 
the name of Thomas W. Wilson, but 
fame and choice later erased. the 
Thomias and expanded the W _ into 
Woodrow. It is profoundly touching 
to delve into the records and files of the 
late ’70s at Princeton and run across 
the versatile activities of this young 
Southerner, Thomas Woodrow Wilson. 
In 1887, 1888, and 1889, Woodrow 
Wilson, then a professor at Wesleyan 
University, participated actively in the 
field coaching of the football team. In 
1890 and 1891 he was a field coach at 


(Continued on Page 27) 

















All that 
a Football 
Should Be 


Longer life—longer liveliness! Here’s a ball that holds its shape and bal- 
ance under severest conditions. No soft spots—it can’t get lopsided—it 
won’t bulge. It’s accurately made for accurate kicks and passes. 
New features of design and construction make the Reach Official Laminated 
Football all that a football should be, 
We'll tell you more about this ball if you will write us, but the nearest 
Reach distributor can actually show it to you. 

Send for catalog. 


A. J. REACH COMPANY 


World’s Largest Makers of Quality Athletic Goods 
Tulip and Palmer Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Brantford, Ontario, Canada 
Pacific Coast Representative: Phil B. Bekeart Co., San Francisco 

A. J. Reacu Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gentlemen: 

Your Laminated Foot Ball 

is a very durable ball. 


It retains its re- 
silency, holds its 
shape, and seems 
to be practically 
immune to water 
and hard wear. 

Very truly yours, 
James B. “Par” 

REILLY 
Football Coach, 


Easton (Pa.) High 
School. 
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Bubbles from the News Caldron 


North Pole activity ceased for the year 
after the exploits of Byrd and Amundsen. 
‘The Detroit-Arctic Expedition, under Captain 
George H. Wilkins, which planned to fly 
from Alaska to Spitzbergen, was called off 
for the summer. The French motor-sledge 
expedition of Lieutenant Darcis was also 
postponed. The success of the Norge was 
marred by quarrels that broke out be- 
tween Commander Umberto Nobile, builder 
and commander of the airship, and Amund- 
sen and Ellsworth, the organizers of the ex- 
pedition, over their respective parts in the 
flight. The latter maintained that Nobile was 
only a technical employee. Nobile, however, 
was not without honor in his own country. 
He was given a spectacular reception by 
Mussolini and was created an Italian general. 


The S-51, a United States Navy submarine, 
sunk last spring in Long Island Sound when 
it was rammed in a heavy fog by the steamer 
City of Rome, was raised after several 
months’ arduous and dangerous efforts. Bodies 
of twelve members of the crew were re- 
covered, 

1O} 


Trans-oceanic air flights are the fashion 
this summer. Bernardo Duggan, an Argen- 
tine sportsman, flew from New York to 
Buenos Aires in 114 hours actual flying time, 
though requiring ten weeks for the trip. Alan 
Cobham flew from England to Australia, 
where he arrived with reports that dragons 
resembling prehistoric monsters were seen on 
Kommodo Island near the coast of Australia. 
Captain Rene Fonck, the French ace, com- 
pleted his preparations for a non-stop flight 
from New York to Paris in a giant three- 
motor plane, built by Igor Sikorsky. They 
expect to make the 3600 miles in 40 hours. 


A hurricane of great destructiveness, 
originating in Martinique on July 22, swept 
over Porto Rico, Santo Domingo, the Bahama 
Islands, the East Florida Coast, and the 
United States cotton belt. The worst dam- 
age was done in Nassau, capital of the 
Bahamas, 

o 


Mrs. John W. Langley, wife of the Ken- 
tucky Congressman who was convicted of 
conspiracy to violate the prohibition law and 
sentenced to the Atlanta Penitentiary, was 
nominated in the Kentucky Republican pri- 
maries to fill the seat formerly held by her 
husband. 


The S-51, towed into the Brooklyn drydock 
after raising, Note the gaping hole in the side. 


Ever since Lord Kitchener of Khar- 
tum, at that time British War Secretary, was 
reported drowned when the cruiser Hamp- 
shire was blown up by a mine off the coast 
of Scotland in 1916, there have been wild 
rumors of mystery in connection with his 
death, A London newspaperman, “Frank 
Power,” claimed to have found in a Nor- 
wegian fishing village a crude tomb contain- 
ing a body which he believed to be that of 
Lord Kitchener. The coffin was brought to 
London by order of the government, but when 
opened it contained nothing whatever. It 
was later admitted that Power’s story was a 
publicity hoax. 

a 


The finals of the National Interscholastic 
Oratory Contest (Scholastic, May 29) were 
won by Herbert Wenig, of Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia, High School. 


Two main topics occupied the attention of 
the delegates to the Sixth Annual Institute 
of Politics, under the auspices of Williams 
College, Williamstown, Mass., this summer: 
the Far East with special regard to the future 
of China, and the chemistry of food, looking 
forward to an era when all necessities will 
be produced synthetically. The Williams- 
town conference has attained for itself a po- 
sition of high authority and influence by rea- 
son of its admirably chosen programs. 


All production records for American indus- 
try were broken in the year ending June 30, 
owing largely to new high levels in automo- 
bile manufacturing. ‘The General Motors 
Corporation broke all financial precedents 
when it declared a common stock dividend of 
fifty per cent, paying its stockholders nearly 
$600,000,000. 


| 
Holland Tunnel, 
vehicles other than electric railroads to be 
built under the Hudson River, was completed 
and inspected by Governor Smith of New 
York, and Moore of New Jersey, who shook 
hands across the state line under the middle 


The the first tube for 


ofthe river. A little earlier the Delaware 
River Bridge, largest and longest American 
bridge, was opened for traffic between Phila- 
delphia and Camden. 





A Summer Necrology 


The summer of 1926 reaped a terrible har- 
vest in the deaths of some of the world’s 
most eminent men and women. First in pop- 
ular interest was that of Rudolph Valentino, 
whose really excellent record as a young mo- 
tion-picture actor was all but submerged in 
the wave of vulgar sentimentality that swept 
over millions of his emotional admirers. Not 
a few editors called attention to the irony of 
the relative amount of publicity aroused by 
the almost simultaneous deaths of Valentino 
and Dr, Charles W. Eliot, who by any sane 
standard of values, will rank as one of Amer- 
ica’s greatest products lorig after the movie 
star has been forgotten. 


aqes. Robert W., 78, former judge of the 
S. Court of Commerce, ame and re- 

aaa from office in 1912, Aug. 1 

Bell, Gertrude M. L., officially eneceters to the 
British High Commissioner to Iraq, but unof- 
ficially | Britain’s “uncrowned queen of Mesopo- 
tamia,” July 16 

Buttrick, Rev. Wallace, 72, former = ead of 
the General Education Board, May 29. 

Cassatt, Mary, 71, distinguished American painter 
of mothers and children, long resident in 
France, June 19 

Coffin, Charles A., 81, inventor, financier, and 
founder of the “General _Electric, Co.,. ‘Tuly 16, 
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Dr. Charles W. Eliot 


Coue, Emile, 71, French pharmacist who became 
the leader of one of the most <a auto- 
suggestion healing movements, July 2 

Cummins, Albert Baird, 76, three pa governor 
of Iowa, and United States Senator from Iowa 
from 1908 till his death, July 30. Only the 
month before his death he was defeated for re- 
nomination by Smith W. Brookhart (See p. 13). 

Dodge, Cleveland H., 66, philanthropist, vice- 
president of the Phelps- Dodge Corporation a 
per), leading official of the International Y. M. 
Cc and the Near East Relief, June 23. 

Desrthinehd, Felix E., 49, chairman of the Su- 
preme Economic Council of the Soviet Govern- 
ment of Russia, eg head of the Cheka, 
or secret police, July 2 

Eliot, Charles William, 92, president of Harvard 
University from 1869 to 1909, the youngest 
man to fill that perhaps most *influential post 
in American education, Aug. 22. Dr. Eliot was 
first a chemist and mathematician. He intro- 
duced at Harvard the_ elective system and 
other progressive ideas. In his later life he was 
internationally known and respected as one of 
the wisest and most humane intellects in Amer- 
ica. He wrote many books, including The 
Durable Satisfactions of Life and A Late Har- 
vest, and his name became, a household word 
when he edited his famous “five-foot shelf.” 

Fernald, Bert M., 68, senior U. S. Senator and 
former Governor of Maine, Aug. 23. e was 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 


Harjes, Henry Herman, 52, president of Morgan, 
arjes 0., the Paris branch s J. P. Mor- 
gan, from a polo accident, Aug. 2 


Inness, George Jr., 73, American Awl painter, 
son of George Inness, the great landscape paint- 
er, August 3. 

Lathrop, Mother M. Alphonsa, 75, daughter of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, head o the Dominican 
Sisters’ home for oe, cancer victims at 
New Rochelle, N. Y., July 7 

Lincoln, Robert Todd, "82, only surviving son of 
Abraham Lincoln, former president of the Pull- 
man sleeping car company, Secretary of War 
under Garfield and Arthur, later Ambassador 
to Great Britain, July 26. For years he had 
spent his time in retirement at Washington and 
in Vermont. He is the only man who was 
present at the assassination of three presidents, 
Lincoln, Garfield and McKinley. 

London, Meyer, 54, Socialist Congressman from 

ew York, 1915- 19 and 1921 -23, killed in an 
auto accident, June 6. 

Moran, Thomas, 89, noted painter of Rocky 
Mountain and’ Grand Canyon scenes, Aug. 26. 

Olga, Former Dowager Queen of Greece, 75, in 
exile at Rome, June 19 

Petlura, Simon, former general of Ukrainean 
Cossacks and president of the anti- Soviet re- 
public of Ukraine, assassinated in Paris in re- 
venge for his atrocities against the Jews, May 25. 

Rodgers, John, 45, Navy flying commander, hero 

of the San’ Francisco-Hawaii flight on which 
the crew of the PN-9 No. 3 was a last fall, 
killed in an airplane crash, Aug. 2 
Ratios, Washington A., 89, Civil War veteran 
great engineer who compieted the Brooklyn 
Bridge from his father’s plans, July 24. 

Rogers, Henry Wade, 72, Judge of the U. S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals and former dean of 
Yale Law School, Aug. 16. 

Sherman, Stuart Pratt, 45, literary editor of the 
New York Herald- Tribune, died of heart failure 
while swimming to shore from an overturned 
canoe in Lake Michigan, Aug. 21. Dr. Sher- 
man was widely recognized as the most dis- 

(Concluded on Page 32) 








$1500 in Cash Prizes 


Announcing the Scholastic Awards 


—a new annual group of prizes for creative work 
by secondary school students 


Poetry: The Witter Bynner Scholastic 


Poetry Prize for the best poem 
or group of poems, established last year, will be in- 
cluded as one of the Scholastic Awards. Maximum 
number of lines that may be submitted by any one 
contestant is 200. First prize, $100. Second and 
third prizes $25 and $15. 


Es e For the best Familiar Essay, limited 
say: to 1500 words, first prize $100. Sec- 
ond and third prizes $25 and $15. 


Short Story: Maximum length 


permitted: 3,000 
words. First prize, $100. Second and third prizes 
$25 and $15. 


Drama: For the best dramatization of any 


short story into a one-act play 
completely prepared for production, with settings and 
stage directions described. Maximum number of 
words, exclusive of directions, 3,000. First prize, $100. 
Second and third prizes $25 and $15. 


Art: The George Bellows Memorial Prize will 

be awarded for the best piece of creative 
art—either a drawing or a painting—submitted by a 
student. First Prize $100. Second and third prizes 
$25 and $15. 


Community Service: 


Students taking courses in civics, problems of democ- 
racy, history, or any other of the social studies are 
eligible to take part as GROUPS in a Community 
Service Contest: To the students of a school who 
formulate and execute the best concrete plan for par- 
ticipation in the affairs of the community—doing 
some piece of work to make the community a better 
place in which to live—a prize of $200 will be award- 
ed. Second and third prizes $50 and $25. Winning 
groups in this contest will decide on the purpose to 
which the money will be put. 


Other Prizes: In addition to these 


six major awards, 
numerous prizes will be given for writing in other 
forms, including travel, current event, industrial, and 
other articles submitted for the student-written num- 
ber of the SCHOLASTIC. Channing Pollock, author 
of “The Fool”, has offered special prizes amounting 
to $75 for the best essays on the theme of his new 
play “The Enemy”, which is to be published in the 
SCHOLASTIC this fall. In many states, where the 
state education associations are cooperating in con- 
ducting these awards, special state prizes will be 
awarded. 


All prizes in the major group of awards, except in the Community Service Contest, will be 
divided 50% to the winning contestants and 50% to the schools they represent. 





The Committee on Schol- 
astic Awards in charge of 
the contests is composed 
of 20 nationally known 
educators. Dr. William 
M. Davidson is chairman. 





Eligible to Compete: 


All students of junior or senior high school grade, 
whether they be in public, private, or normal schools. 


The winning manuscripts 
and announcements of 
prize winners will be pub- 
lished in the Student- 
Written Number of the 
Scholastic, April 30, 1927. 








Contest Closes March 20, 1927 


Detailed Rules and Regulations will be Ready September 20. 
Address The Scholastic, Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SPONSORED BY 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 


CONDUCTED BY 


The SCHOLASTIC 


A National Magazine for the Schoolroom 








Teachers and Principals: Please tear out this page and post it on school bulletin board. 
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The High School Newspaper 
(Concluded from Page 9) 


ness to an engraving company to get 
timely photographs into the form of 
cuts in time for publication. This 
drawback can be overcome by shrewd 
planning in advance, much like what 
the staff of many national magazines 
raust do when their material has to go 
to press several weeks bfore the date of 
issue in order that the periodical shall 
reach all parts of the country on the 
proper date. 

The other difficulty is cost. Our first 
suggestion on this point is that the pub- 
lication of well-selected cuts is worth 
the seemingly large price. Photo- 
graphs, of groups especially, such as 
athletic squads, dramatic casts, etc., 
arouse great interest in the paper. They 
offer personal recognition, which is one 
of the prime duties of nearly every 
periodical and which, intelligently ap- 
plied, is one of the keys to success. 

Line drawings make cheaper cuts 
than photographs. They also show up 
better on newsprint, particularly when 
the paper is printed by the stereotyping 
process rather than directly from the 
type. For these reasons, the cartoon 
~ makes a first class newspaper illustra- 
tion if well done. No other kind of pic- 
ture is so attractive to all readers, espe- 
cially to the young people who are the 
readers of the high school publication. 
The cartoon also offers an outlet for the 
expression of art students in the school, 
thus encouraging art training.* 

Outside of news and illustrations, the 
next most important thing for the high 
school publication to print is humor. 
This may be expressed in two ways, by 
means of humorous feature stories and 
by aid of the column. The former 
represent observations which get right 
into the life of the school and are, of 
course, entertainingly written. They 
must be without editorial comment. 

The high school column needs some 
explanation. As a fundamental policy, 
it should stick to its field, which is, 
again, the school itself. This means that 
the humor must be intensely localized, 
dealing with school life in this partic- 
ular institution. It means that the ma- 
terial should be largely original or at 
least adapted to local characters and 
conditions. It means that stealing jokes 
from adult humor publications is neither 
moral nor desirable. If a high school 
column is so thoroughly adapted to its 
own school that other school papers find 
it difficult to “clip” from it and is at 
the same time humorous and witty, it is 
quite likely that the column is an edi- 

“For further discussion on this subject see_the 
writer’s article entitled “Cartoons in the High 


School Publication” in The School Arts Magazine 
for September, 1925. 


torial success with the paper's own 
readers. In other words, quotability 
for other papers is not something the 
editor should try to achieve and be 
proud of, as is the case with columnists 
on dailies. Another important policy 
for the column is its treatment of indi- 
viduals. The maxim there is kindli- 
ness, which excludes “slams” or any- 
thing which cannot be said about others 
without a smile. 

Editorials are worth printing in the 
high school publication when properly 
done. They are, however, the least im- 
portant editorial material, in the opinion 
of the author. Their subjects should 
be specific, timely topics taken directly 
from the school news, their opinions 
should be supported by quoted author- 
ity whenever possible, and their sug- 
gestions should often lie between the 
lines, so free from direct preaching 
ought they to be. In many cases the 
writer should try to lead his reader up 
to his conclusion but not to draw it for 
him. This gives him the mental satis- 
faction derived from successful thinking. 
As a rule, editorials should be short. 





High Priests of Laughter 
(Concluded from Page 7) 


lying there. Again he looks behind 
him, turns round, and scrapes his 
boot along to see if it rakes up any- 
thing. There is no result but his mind 
is still unsatisfied. In the end he is 
forced to bend down, examine the spot 
closely, and pick up a speck of nothing 
in particular. He looks foolish and 
very worried. Then, seeing that his ab- 
surdity has been observed by the audi- 
ence, he first grins, then gives a shake 
of the shoulders, and finally laughs de- 
lightedly. The mistake might be made 
by any over-anxious person. If you 
have this kind of nature and find your- 
self hoodwinked by your imagination in 
a similar fashion, think of Joe Jackson 
another mark of the story of local color. 

So the clown has his practical uses 
after all! Obviously dozens of cases 
could be quoted to show how a real 
clown is.the doctor of mental ills, and 
even the humble dolt of the circus who 
interferes when a carpet is being laid, 
represents ourselves when we try to 
help but only hinder. The more the 
methods of Charlie Chaplin and Grock 
are studied, the moré amazed we be- 
come at their insight into human nature, 
and if anyone has the time and patience 
to analyze why he has laughed at any 
funny film or music-hall sketch, he will 
find that there is a tremendous amount 
of sense in this kind of nonsense. 
Psycho-analysts are able, so they say, 
to rid your mind of its burdens by a 


method which entails a soul-shattering 
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amount of sheer depression. Clowns, 
if you witness their antics often enough, 
are able to achieve the same result by 
a method as pleasant as it is beneficial. 
Laughter destroys anger and takes 
away fear, overcomes disgust and 
dwindles pride. It is the great boon 
conferred upon humanity by some pity- 
ing angel who sorrowed over our ex- 
pulsion from Eden. The animals share 
with us our emotions but they lack th:; 
greater quality which rules emotion. | 
is time we cherished this great gifi 
almost as zealously as we cherish our 
religion, and high time we encouraged 
wholeheartedly the profession of clowns 
—who are its high priests. 





The Story of Local Color 
(Concluded from Page 5) 


story of local color, the description 
must interest us because of the appeal 
of its material and the vividness of its 
presentation. One isn’t likely to skip 
the following: “A good many of thie 
things stolen in Constantinople end 
there, in the Bezesten. You know 
that murky old center of the Bazaar, 
which opens later and. closes earlicr 
than the rest. I always like to go there 
because of the way the light strikes 
dustily down from the high windows, 
and the way silks and rugs and brasses 
and porcelain and old arms and every 
imaginable kind of junk are piled pell- 
mell in raised stalls, and the way old 
gentlemen in gown and turban sit 
among them as if they didn’t care 
whether you bought or not, but rather 
preferred to be saved the trouble of 
bargaining with you.” 

Next one notices the modes and man- 
ners of the Turks themselves, their cus- 
toms and the way they lead their lives, 
and always some indication of their 
speech. The scene of the final recovery 
of the Cesarini brims with this sort of 
thing; the leaving of a carriage be- 
cause the street is too narrow and too 
badly paved; the flip-flapping of slip- 
pers before the party ‘could be admit- 
ted; the removal of their own shoes; thie 
tray of coffee pushed into the room by 
an invisible hand; the mistress of the 
house with “a pair of rather fine black 
eyes and a hand with henna’d nails that 
held her shabby black charshaf in front 
of her mouth.” And always one meets 
the strange savor of Turkish words— 
another mark of the story of local color. 

Of course, there is more to the story 
than local color; Mr. Dwight is too 
good a teller of tales not to interest us 
in the loss of thé gun, in the loss of the 
pearls. But primarily this thread of 
suspense that runs through it is only 
the thread on which are strung these 
“pearls” of local color. 
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Football Celebrities 
(Continued from Page 23 ) 


Princeton, where he had returned as 
professor of jurisprudence. As a field 
coach he daily followed the team up 
and down the field and was unusually 
resourceful in wise suggestions in the 
coaching councils of those two years. 
His interest and success in the work of 
the football men caused him to be se- 
lected as the faculty chairman on 
sports. As long as Woodrow Wilson 
was connected with Princeton, which 
covered a period of many years, he took 
an active part in all the college sports. 
It was the happy fortune of the writer 
of this article to be a member of the 
Princeton teams in Woodrow Wilson’s 
period and to come directly under his 
coaching prowess. It is my vivid rec- 


ollection that the War President was a 


first-class coach. 

In 1894 the writer became @ coach 
at Ammherst. There were two great 
backs on the Amherst team in that year. 
One was Herbert Pratt, now president 
of the Standard Oil Company. The 
second was John Deering, who today is 
a prominent lawyer in the state of 
Maine. John Deering had as a room 
mate, a tall, slender, tawny-haired 
young man. This young man was not 
a football player, but being the room- 
mate of John Deering, he lived in a 
continual football atmosphere that 
memorable fall of 1894. Frequently 
this tall young man volunteered sug- 
gestions in our football problems, and 
each time they were wise suggestions, 
original and sound. That tawny-haired 
young man has also lived to become a 
president of the United States, for it 
was Calvin Coolidge. President Cool- 
idge has had in his cabinet four men 
who were great football players thirty 
years ago. The first of these was Ed- 
win Denby, former Secretary of the 
Navy, who once played guard at Michi- 
gan. The second was the present Sec- 
retary of the Navy, Curtis Wilbur, for- 
merly a judge, who in his day played 
guard at the Naval Academy. The 
third, Harlan P. Stone, was once a 
guard at Amherst. Harlan P. Stone 
not. only reflects credit on the football 
fraternity by having been the Attorney 
General of the United States, but we 
are particularly proud of him because 
today he sits upon the Supreme Court 
bench. Tie fourth football man in 
President Coolidge’s cabinet is John 
Sargent, the present Attorney General, 
who was a’center in his day at Tufts. 

In the United States Senate the 
senior senator from Pennsylvania is 
George Wharton Pepper. Mr. Pepper 
in the middle eighties was a first-class 
guard and an interchange back at the 


University of Pennsylvania. The pub- 
lic press today frequently features the 
activities of Lynn J. Frazier, the senior 
senator of the United States from 
North Dakota. Before his election to 
the senate Mr. Frazier was three times 
governor of North Dakota. This able 
and virile American was captain. of the 
varsity football team at the University 
of North Dakota in the late nineties. 
A former United States senator, a part 
of whose early éraining was received 
upon a college football field, is Henry 
Frederick Lippitt, of Rhode Island. 
Senator Lippitt in his freshman year at 
Brown was made captain of the varsity 
football eleven, and during his entire 
four years at Brown he was that uni- 
versity’s star gridiron hero. 

The House of Representatives at 
Washington has fairly sparkled with 
great football men. Among the old 
timers in that wing of the Capitol once 
was Lucius M. Littauer, a name to con- 
jure with in the annals of the Repub- 
lican party in the state of New York. 
Mr. Littauer in the late seventies was 
a guard at Harvard. Spanning a long 
space of time as a congressman was the 
late John Simpkins, who for many 
years represented the Cape Cod district 
of Massachusetts. John Simpkins in 
his college days was a famous forward 
at Harvard. On Yale’s first football 
team in pre-rugby days was Peter A. 
Porter. This rugged pioneer carried 
his resourceful qualities into the lower 
House of Congress, where he represent- 
ed at one time the “Niagara” district of 
New York. Not so long ago there was 
a congressman from Tennessee by the 
name of B. Carroll Reece who fought 
and fought well in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. In his youth he was an 
equally fine fighter as football captain 
at Carson and Newman. 

In the House today is Hamilton 
Fish, one of the congressmen from New 
York, an old line man and captain at 
Harvard. Another prominent member 
of the House is Nicholas Sinnott of 
Oregon, who was a famous football 
player and an all around athletic 
champion in 1893 at Notre Dame. 
O. B. Burtness, at present a member of 
the House, was football captain at 
North Dakota in 1906. The sturdy 
fighting qualities of Victor B. Heinz of 
Ohio are strongly reverberant in the 
House of Representatives. Congress- 
man Heinz was once a varsity player 
at the University of Cincinnati. A few 
years ago there was an upstanding con- 
gressman in Washington by the name 
of Benjamin Rosenbloom, who repre- 
sented West Virginia. He was a guard 
in his college days at West Virginia 
University. 

(To be Continued in the Neat Issue) 
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will not 
be looking 


for “girl wanted” signs, should 
anything happen to your Dad, 


if he insures your thorough 
education and complete train- 
ing for life by means of .a 
Standard educational policy. 
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A year ago we directed this adver- 
tisement to boys. But it is even 
more important in its application to 
girls! Girls whose home life has 
been comfortable, if not luxurious, 
need the benefit of education and 
special training ere they knock at 
the doors of commerce. Living and 
working conditions often leave much 
to be desired for the untrained and 
poorly educated girl forced by cir- 
cumstances to support herself. 


aN 
ASK your Dad to 


write for informa- 
tion to the 


Standard Life 


Insurance Co. 
OF AMERICA 


Home Office 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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“The Things T hat areCaesar’s”’ 
(Continued from Page 11) 


pressed for a compromise. Rumors of a re- 
volt in which the Army would participate 
were discounted by the Government, and 
Federal troops checkmated all moves toward 
invasion by Estrada and de la Huerta, revo- 
lutionary leaders now in the United States. 

Supreme Knight J. A. Flaherty and other 
Knights of Columbus officials met with Sec- 
retary of State Kellogg at Washington and 
urged protection of American citizens in 
Mexico and withdrawal of recognition. Am- 
bassador Shefheld left Mexico for a two- 
months’ vacation. Hints of his resignation 
are denied by the State Department. Mr. 
Kellogg conferred with President Coolidge 
at the summer White House. It was later 
announced that no injury to American rights 
had been shown, that the President considered 
the controversy a strictly internal one, and 
that the United States would continue its 
“hands-off” policy. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor declared for strict neutrality. 

The Catholic bishops, after repeated con- 
ferences, made peace overtures to President 
Calles, asking him to suspend the religious 
laws until Congress. convenes, in the hope 
that the repressive articles will be removed 
by legislative action. The President rejected 
the plea, claiming that he had no authority 
or desire to suspend the laws. He advised 
them, however, to test the decrees in the 
courts and to petition the Mexican Congress 
for amendment of the Constitution. The pos- 
sibility of an effective compromise is thus 
brighter, as we go to press (August 30). 
The way has been opened for a change in 
the fundamental laws, although the Calles 
Government will probably exert its full in- 
fluence against such legislation. Some indi- 
vidual priests have returned to their churches 
and agreed to submit to the decrees. The Pope 
delegated to the Mexican hierarchy full 
authority to act independently in treating 
with the Government. 


The Government’s Position 

The Government considers itself not 
as the originator but as the heir of the 
anti-church laws, which are handed 
down from 1857: Regardless of what 
past governments have done, it accepts 
responsibility for enforcing the Consti- 
tution. The Church, it claims, has 
always attempted to dominate the gov- 
ernment and social policy. It has had 
repeated warnings that it must confine 
its activities to strictly religious mat- 
ters, but it has not done so. If force is 
necessary to keep the Church out of 
politics, force will be used. Ninety- 
eight per cent of the Mexican people 
are Catholics and will probably remain 
so. Most of the heads of the Govern- 
ment are Catholics. They are not op- 
posed to religion as such, but only to 
“clericalism’’—the abuse of power by 
professional churchmen. The Govern- 
ment has seldom molested Protestant 
missions in Mexico, claiming that they 
have stayed within the law. The fight 
is thus between two parties of Catholics 
who have differing conceptions of the 
Church’s function. 

Among specific charges made by the 
Government against the Church are 


these: The clergy have systematically 
opposed the Government. . They have 
attempted by church-controlled parties 
and military leaders to supplant the 
popular representatives. They have 
maintained many Spanish and Italian 
clergy without Mexican sympathies or 
interests. They have monopolized 
marriages, burials, etc., through the 
fear of the ignorant masses of being 
deprived of church approval. They 


have tried to prevent public education 
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and to maintain sectarian instruction in 
all schools. Despite almost complete 
church control of the schools for 300 
years, the mental, social, and sanitary 
condition of the lower classes has been 
unspeakably degraded. Estimates of 
illiteracy have varied from 80 to 99 per 
cent. Under the new government, 4,000 
rural schools have been established, 15 
per cent of the total revenue has gone 
for education, and illiteracy is being 
rapidly reduced. The Church has ac- 
cumulated vast wealth through its in- 
timidating control and from gifts and 
bequests. It has acquired land, build- 
ings, mortgages, and precious objects, 
which it has used for its own aggran- 
dizement and luxury. In 1857 the 
Church is estimated to have controlled 
over one-third of the total national 
wealth. Although divested of much of 
this it still holds large amounts of prop- 
erty illegally. In short, the present 
crusade, according to the Government, 
is an imperative attempt to loosen the 
strangle-hold of this octopus upon the 
free development of a modern republic. 


The Church’s Case 

The entire united Church maintains 
that the Government’s action has been 
a continuous persecution, conducted 
with cruelty and in violation of civil 
and religious liberty. The Government 
has thrown to the winds the basic prin- 
ciples of the American bill of rights, 
including freedom of speech and re- 
ligion, has arrested, convicted, and 
grossly abused Catholic clergy and laity 
without due process of law, has confis- 
cated property without compensation, 
and has so restricted the rights of the 
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Church that no reasonable exercise of 
religious functions is possible. Some of 
the laws, such as the prohibition of spe- 
cial garb and the closing of theological 
seminaries, are so petty in their tyranny 
as to appear to have no rational basis. 

The Church denies that these atroci- 
ties have been done with the approval 
of the Mexican people. It looks upon 
the Government as a temporary, self- 
seeking group drunk with power, of the 
same brand of bloody personal au- 
tocracy as has been the curse of Mexico 
for years. The Constitution of 1917 
was enacted by a hand-picked military 
junta and was never submitted to a pop- 
ular referendum. The secondary de- 
crees are arbitrary acts of the Presi- 
dent, without Congressional sanction. 
The Church in Mexico denies the asper- 
sions on its record. Far from being a 
failure, it claims that its educational 
and social program was the most en- 
lightened and effective possible under 
the circumstances, and that most of its 
accomplishments have been destroyed 
by the recent revolutions. The specific 
charges of “illegal” political activities 
are unsubstantiated or full of vague 
generalities. On the other hand there is 
ample proof of assault, robbery, expul- 
sion, etc., by Government agents. In 
short, the Church believes its fight for 
life should be the common cause of 
lovers of liberty of all creeds and races. 

The Roots of the Conflict 

The American student will never 
understand the Mexican squabble if he 
thinks of it in terms of what we in tiie 
United States have come to expect as 
the natural relation between church and 
state. The followers of Hernando 
Cortes (1519) brought with them and 
implanted by fire and sword the medi- 
eval conception of an all-embracing 
church, baptizing converts by force, 
crushing heresy by the Inquisition, and 
extracting large sums of precious metals 
for shipment to Spain. There were, 
to be sure, numerous saintly char- 
acters, like Fra Bartolomeo de Las 
Casas, who devoted their lives to the 
welfare of the natives, but on the whole, 
the Church was an alien organization, 
administered by Spaniards, which never 
had the full allegiance of the Indians. 

The pure-blooded Spaniards have 
never attained more than two per cent 
of the population. The white descend- 
ants of the Conquistadors, known as 
creoles and amounting to about 20 per 
cent of the present population, have 
generally been found on the side of con- 
servatism in upholding the royalist and 
clerical parties. The mestizos, or half- 
breeds, have for two centuries been the 
largest single element in the populace, 
increasing steadily until now they con- 
stitute a full 50 per cent. They have 
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furnished the chief leadership of the 
Revolutionary movements and are dom- 
inant in the present government. The 
pure-blooded Indians have gradually 
decreased in number until now they are 
something less than 30 per cent. 
Against this background, in which 
the Church has always been identified 
or closely affiliated with the elements 
of a foreign monarchy, a racial aris- 


tocracy, and an economic self-interest, 


the struggle for political and religious 
nationalism, long since completed in 
most other Western nations, has gone 
on for more than a hundred years. It 
is noteworthy that the earliest revolu- 
tionary leaders, Hidalgo and Morelos 
(1809-1813), were trained to the priest- 
hood. The revolutionaries, heartened by 
the successes of the American, French, 
and South American revolutions (Scho- 
lastic, Nov. 28, 1925, p. 19), were 
caught up in the general wave of dem- 
ocratic nationalism which has freed the 
Western Hemisphere from European 
domination. The Mexican Church, 
guardian of an older tradition of au- 
thority, has seen its ancient rights slip- 
ping away with dismay and natural re- 
sistance. As liberals we must condemn 
the harshness of the state. But we are 
forced to realize that this process is 
less a question of abstract morality than 
it is a biological struggle for existence 
in which both parties are driven by an 
inner compulsion to maintain and in- 
crease their power. 
Mexico Not Unique 

There is no country in Europe where 

the same conflict between State and 


Church has not been enacted in some 
form at some period. In the Middle 
Ages the Papacy was so supreme that 
when Henry IV, of the Holy Roman 
Empire, refused to recognize the Pope’s 
authority in the “investiture” of Ger- 
man bishops, Pope Gregory VII, by ex- 
communication forced the Emperor to 
come to Canossa on his knees, suing for 
peace (1076). The Pope won, but that 


first rumble of secular revolt grew into 
a storm that eventually bereft the 
Church of all its “temporal” power. 


The next serious outbreak was the 
English Reformation, when Henry 
VIII, piqued by the Pope’s disapproval 
of his promiscuous marriages, set up his 
own Church of England, and cast out 
the Catholic monasteries, expropriating 
their vast wealth. The English Church 
and the English State remained in 
closest intimacy, but by slow degrees, 
marked by the Toleration Act of 1689 
and the Catholic Emancipation Act of 
1829, England granted complete free- 
dom of worship and civil rights. 

In France, the separation came late. 
The French Revolution was violently 
anti-clercial, but with the reaction, Na- 
poleon in 1801 concluded a “concordat” 
with the Vatican, by which the state re- 
established the Church and paid the 
salaries of its clergy. Such concordats 
have been frequent in Catholic countries, 
but most of them have passed away. 
Bitter agitation throughout the French 
monarchies and republics of the 19th 
century came to an end only in 1905 
when the Separation Act, written by 
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Aristide Briand, then a young deputy, 
severed diplomatic relations with the 
Vatican, ended the church subsidy, and 
put all religions on an equal basis. 
The Papacy meantime had met its 
own Waterloo when Modern Italy was 
united by Garibaldi under Victor 
Emmanuel I (1870), and the govern- 
ment of the Papal States, including 
Rome, was torn from the Church. The 
Pope retreated into the Vatican, where 
he has remained since, a voluntary 
“prisoner.” The present Fascist Gov- 
ernment is sympathetic with the Papacy. 
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The River of the Moon 


(Continued from Page 4) 


man reminded me when I started after 
him. I paid it, and my own too, and 
felt rather a fool for being so slow. 
But by that time, there was no telling 
what had become of them, in that tangle 
of little streets. 


I don’t know whether my friend 
found his friend. But I did, no later 
than that night. There was a dinner on 
board the Angry Cat—as the English 
sailors amusingly called the French 
cruiser Henri Quatre. We had a first- 
rate dinner of course, and chit-chat 
afterwards, and it was quite late when 
the Angry Kitten—otherwise the motor 
launch of the Angry Cat—started to 
put us ashore. We had still a goot bit 
to go when shots cracked not far away, 


in the direction of the Bridge. We. 


veered around to see what was up. 
When we arrived on the scene we were 
hailed rather sternly by a police boat; 
but they softened down when they saw 
the French sailors. I spoke to them 
in Turkish, too, and told them who we 
were, and asked if we could do any- 
thing. The spokesman of the police 
boat thanked me politely and said no, 
there was nothing; he would not trouble 
us to stop. By which he meant he 
would trouble us to retire as promptly 
as we might. We accordingly did so. 
But we had had time to take in a 
curious scene. 


The patrol boat lay to under the big 
black stern of.a steamer. There was a 
buoy near by, and a covey of lighters, 
and the current slapped past them in 
the stillness. Beside the police boat 
was another rowboat, one of the sandals 
that ferry you back and forth across 
the harbour. In the light of an electric 
spark we saw a patrolman handcuffing 
the boatman of the sandal—a big black 
Laz who evidently did not like it—and 
the sprawling legs of a passenger at 
the stern. Then the light travelled up 
him and we saw he was lying flat back 
across the stern thwart, dead. And I 
recognized him with a jump as the 
frowzy red soldier I had seen that aft- 
ernoon at Mahmoud Pasha. It gave me 
something more to think about. I looked 
for the man of the parcel, but I didn’t 
see him. What I did see was another 
parcel, a big one, which the patrolman 
next turned his attention to when he 
had handed the Laz over to his com- 
panions. The bundle was done up in 
eanvas, which the patrolman ripped 
open with his knife. In the gash ap- 
peared something green. 


“Smuggling?” I asked, as we started 
back. 


“Eh,” answered the man who had 
spoken before, “smuggling, deserting. 


It is nothing.” And he turned to the - 


man in the sandal. “Never mind now 
what it is in the bundle. We can at- 
tend to that when we get back.” 

“If you find an old gun,” I shouted, 
“let me know. Thieves broke into my 
place last night.” 


III. 

The next morning a messenger came 
to me from the Prefect of the Port and 
asked if I would be good enough to go 
to his headquarters. Under ordinary 
circumstances, of course, the Prefect 
would give himself the pleasure of 
coming to me; but the circumstances 
were not quite ordinary, and if I could 
find it in me to waive ceremony—and 
so on. I was only too willing to go if 
the expedition would result, as I felt 
sure it would, in the recovery of my 
Cesarini. Moreover, I wanted to find 
out more about the affair, and I thought 
I might be able to contribute a thread 
or two. I went down at once to the 
Prefecture of the Port, where I was 
received with extreme courtesy, taken 
into an inner sanctum, put into an un- 
comfortable red arm-chair, and treated 
to coffee and a catechism on the latest 
and most fantastic rumors of the war. 
You may be sure it was with some im- 
patience that I submitted to it. But I 
have discovered that out here it pays 
to be a little diplomatic. By conform- 
ing to the customs of the country, espe- 
cially in small matters of etiquette, you 
arrive at matters more éssential sooner 
than by any Anglo-Saxon brusqueness. 


Well, when coffee and politics were 
disposed of at last, the Prefect excused 
himself a moment and retired to a small 
inner cupboard of a room. From it he 
brought back, not my Cesarini, as I had 
expected, but an old dagger—of which 
the gold haft was tipped with a stu- 
pendous emerald. It was so huge that 
it looked like green glass; but why 
should anybody take the trouble to set 
green glass on such a dagger? The 
gold of the sheath was beautifully 
wrought with little arabesques and 
flowers, and in the curved steel of the 
blade was a gold marquetry inscription 
—a Persian distich as I presently 
made out. 

“Is that yours?” inquired the Pre- 
fect, politely handing me the dagger. 

“Good heavens, no!” I replied. “I 
only wish it were! It was a gun I 
lost. Didn’t you find it?” 


“Ah!” he said, apparently disap- 
pointed. “Unfortunately not.” And he 
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added: “We heard it was a weapon. 
We thought, possibly—” 

Tableau! It seemed to me delight- 
fully characteristic of police in general 
and of Turkish police in particular. 
What they thought, heaven knows. Did 
they think that any American had such 
treasures to lose as that dagger? | 
have always thought, at any rate, that 
I was an ass not to claim it. But after 
the first instant of surprise I knew 
what the thing was and where it came 
from. It stupefied me that they should 
not know too. 

“It belongs much more to you than 
to me,” I said. “It came from the 
Treasury of the Seraglio.” 

“The Treasury!” he smiled. 
possible!” 

“Everything is possible in this world, 
my dear sir,” I retorted—“even that « 
Turk should not know the dagger of 
Sultan Selim the Grim when he sees it. 
But if you don’t believe me, send for 
Said Bey.” 

Said Bey is the curator of the Ser- 
aglio, and a charming old boy. My 
heart warmed to him from the day | 
saw him superintending the cutting 
down of a dead cypress near the library 
of the palace, in such a way that it 
should not injure the marble of the 
kiosque or the smallest twig of neigh 
bouring cypresses. And he instantly 
planted another one in exactly the same 
place. 

The Prefect of the Port, sent, not for 
Said Bey, but for a colleague, with 
whom he gravely deliberated. Then 
they also trotted out an aigrette set in 
rubies and diamonds, such as the sul- 
tans used to wear on the front of their 
turbans, and a robe or two of magnifi- 
cent old stuff, and some gold filigree 
sarfs — coffee-cup holders — studded 
with precious stones, and pieces of por- 
celain similarly decorated to say nothing 
of handfuls of loose jewels. Even if | 
had not been perfectly sure about the 
dagger and the coin, the other things 
would have left me with not the slight- 
est doubt. They could have come only 
from the Seraglio—though the meres! 
fraction of a fraction of what is lost in 
that amazing place. 

How they got into a sandal in the 
harbour, however, remained obscure 
even when the Prefect of the Port and 
I compared our respective notes on the 
red-haired man and his dark friend. [I 
only learned that the former had been 
shot by accident, after the police hailed 
him and he refused to stop. Nor did 
the Treasury people, when they ap- 
peared on the scene, throw much more 
light on the subject. The red-haired 
man, whose body they were taken to 
look at, they knew nothing about. My 
man sounded like any one of several] of 
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The River of the Moon 
(Continued from preceding page ) 


their employees who had at different 
times enlisted or been drafted for the 
war. They asked me to see if I could 
identify him among those who re- 
mained; but he was not there. The 
only possible explanation of the rob- 
bery was that it had been committed 
during the hasty packing up of the 
treasures, against the arrival of Gen- 
eral Savoff. 


Said Bey’s astonishment and chagrin 
were unbounded when he identified the 
loot at the Prefecture of the Port. But 
it was nearly the end of him when he 
eventually found out that the loss was 
much greater than could be covered by 
the bundle of the sandal. And, worst of 
all, one of the missing objects was one 
of the glories of the Treasury—the 
matchless, the priceless pearl necklace 
of the Seraglio, the one picturesquely 
known as the River of the Moon. The 
like of it, I suppose, does not exist any- 
where else in the world. Modern mil- 
lionaires may have as much money as 
ancient emperors, but they have, after 
all, more conscience and less imagina- 
tion. And certainly few necklaces 
have had such a history. The River of 
the Moon first came to light in Ispahan, 
where Shah Abbas the Great collected 
its seventy-seven enormous pearls and 
hung them around the neck of one of 
his queens. A hundred years later Sul- 
tan Mourad IV brought it in triumph 
to Constantinople among the spoil of 
his Persian wars. Sultanas wore it and 
sighed for it in the Seraglio. In our 
own time Abd-ul-Hamid, that great 
lover and connoisseur of jewels, took it 
to Yildiz—with a good many other 
things he had no personal right to. And 
now it was gone—no one knew where. 


I believe that Said Bey would have 
preferred that the empire had gone. 
He begged me to say nothing till the 
fullest possible investigation could be 
made. Of course I told him, too, my 
part of the story, and showed him my 
bit of figured silk. He said that it was 
very good, but didn’t come from the 
Treasury. I could not help wondering, 
however, if I had been a recevier of 
stolen goods, and if I had not held in 
my hands, without knowing it, the 
River of the Moon. 


gone, and the young ladies in Pera were 
married to their officers, and the rest 
of us settled down to the humdrum 
treadmill of life. I used to go over 
to the Bezesten every now and then and 
interview my friend Hussan Effendi. 
He never got wind of my gun. He was 
indefatigable, however, in trying to con- 
sole me with other antiques. 

He told me one day about an “occa- 
sion” he had heard of. There was a 
refugee woman over in Scutari some- 
where who had a few things to sell. 
They were quite good, he heard—if any 
of them were left. The lady’s husbarid 
had been a great man in his country, in 
Macedonia, and they had been ruined 
by the war. If I liked to go with him 
and see what there was to see, a man he 
knew would take us. 

I jumped at the chance. Some of my 
friends who did relief work among the 
refugees picked up very decent things 
—embroideries chiefly—at ridiculous 
prices.. It was a charity to the poor 
creatures to take them off their hands! 
Accordingly I arranged with Hassan 
Effendi to call his man and take me 
over on the next Friday, when the 
Bezesten would be closed. 

We had quite a time. The house was 
at the top of the town, near the big 
cemetery. Our guide made us leave the 
carriage before we got to it, saying that 
the street was too narrow and too badly 
paved to drive through. When we 
reached the door we knocked an age be- 
fore any one answered, and then there 
was discreet calling to know who we 
were and what we wanted, and much 
flipflapping of slippers; and finally the 
door opened six inches and we squeezed 
into a little court with a well and half 
a dozen chrysanthemum pots. We took 
off our shoes and walked up a clean 
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little pair of stairs into a clean little 
room where there was a divan and a 
charcoal brazier and a cat—not an 
angry one. We sat down on the divan 
and played with the cat, and presently 
the door opened far enough to admit a 
tray and three cups of coffee. In the 
course of time the tray was passed back 
and parley exchanged with a preter- 
naturally high voice. Old-fashioned 
Turkish ladies affect that tone. And 
after hesitations, and assurances that 
there was nothing in the house worth 
looking at, what should I see poked 
through the crack of the door but my 
Cesarini! 

(To be Concluded in the Next Issue ) 
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For an English Class or a Literary Society 
By Ellen M. Geyer 


If the lesson plan is used in the regular class 
hour, it is suggested that the class appoint a 
chairman and a committee to assign the topics for 
discussion so that they may be grouped under 
three large units: High Priests 4, Laughter, The 
Local Color Story, and Thomas Hardy. The ar- 
rangements for this socialized hour should be made 
at least two days ahead. As many pupils as possi- 
ble should take part in this informal class period; 
therefore, as a rule, no pupil should be permitted 
to talk longer than four minutes. Since every 
one in the class has access to the Scholastic the 
talk should never be a synopsis of a story which 
has already been told by a distinguished author, 
but should consist rather of the pupil’s own re- 
action to the article or story. 

The simple guide which was suggested last year 
to aid pupils in organizing material for oral com- 
yosition may have dropped out of mind in the 
ong vacation. On a card small enough to be 
held easily, write: 

1. The point I wish to make is: (State your 

point in a brief sentence), 
a The sub-divisions of my topic are: (A, B, 
G). 
III. The conclusion at which I arrive is: 
(State your conclusion in a brief sentence to 
make sure you have made your point). 

Whether the class period does afford the mental 
and social development which comes from easy 
and pleasant conversation will depend upon the 
spirit which the class and the teacher bring to 
the hour. To assure success every one should 
appoint himself a host or hostess for the oc- 
casion and come prepared not only to give his 
own topic but, by contributing incidental infor- 
mation*on other topics, to smooth over awkward 
pauses or inadvertent absences. ae 

Many Oxford scholars acknowledge their in- 
debtedness to just such informal hours of talk 
with students and tutors. 


I. High Priests of Laughter. 

A. Mr. Willson Disher’s theory concerning 
when and why we laugh. 

B. Great clowns of the circus. 

C. Different devices for securing laughter used 
by Charlie Chaplin, Harold Lloyd, Buster Keaton, 
and Ben Turpin. 

D. Charles Lamb’s essay on Stage Illusion 
gives an interesting side light on when we laugh. 

E. The fools of literature. 

F. In his essay, On the Idea of Comedy, 
George Meredith says that real comedy can exist 
only in a society of cultivated men and women 
having a moderate degree of intellectual activity 
and in a society where there is equality of the 
sexes. Read the first half dozen pages of this 
essay, and tell the class what he means and how 
he proves his point. 


II. The Story of Local Color. 

A. Recall that a short story may be based upon 
action, upon character, or upon a situation, but 
that it aims to create a single effect. If you have 
a file of last year’s Scholastic turn to the article 
by Percival Hunt entitled What Is A Good Short 

tory? in the edition of March 20. 

B. A writer of local color stories must actually 
live in the scenes he depicts. Illustrate by 
sketching the varied experiences of Harry Gris- 
wold Dwight. 

Cc, Kipling created a whole new world of stor- 
ies in Plain Tales from the Hills. Tell the class 
the story of one of them. 

America has a number of story writers who 
have used local color: Bret Harte, Mary Wilkins 
Freeman, Thomas Nelson Page, Helen R. Martin. 
Tell what parts of the country they have made 
famous ond wah their best stories are. 

. Within recent years local color has turned 
to stories of business life or to special classes 
rather than to places: Fannie Hurst, Hugh Wylie, 
Thomas Beer. Emphasize the characters of this 
type of story. 


F. The River of the Moon. 

1. How does the author take you into the story 
immediately? Notice his use of time and place 
and circumstances to secure plausibility. , 

2. What words would you pick out as romantic 
in their association? Do these words help you to 
want to believe the story really happened? 

3. Notice that the chetsaters are types: there 
are the man with red hair, the dark one, Said 
Bey, etc. Why is this the case? 

4. Contrast the scanty description of persons 
with the detailed description of place in this 
story. 

5. There are two plot threads in this story. 
Which_is the main and which is secondary? 

. How does the story end? Before the next 
issue of the Scholastic arrives, every one in the 
class should write an ending of not over 1000 
words, and compare it with the actual ending in 
the October 2 issue. 
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III. Thomas Hardy. 

A. Thomas Hardy also wrote stories of local 
color. If you have access to Wessex Tales, let 
some one review Three Strangers and contrast 
with The River of the Moon. 

B. Afterward: A lyric poet tells many things 
about himself and his attitude toward the world 
around him. What picture of the world about him 
does Thomas Hardy build up? What does he want 
folk to recall that he liked? Is he an agreeable 
neighbor, probably? 

C. When I Set Out For Lyonesse: You have 
heard of Lyonesse before, haven’t you? Why 
doesn’t it make any difference where it is? Notice 
how the meter and stanza form help you to march 
stong to a romantic adventure that you hint at b 
the laughter in your eyes when you come back 
home. This is a poem that illustrates Milton’s 
definition of poetry—‘Where more is meant than 
meets the eye.” 

D. Shelley’s Skylark: Have you read the ode 
To a Skylark? Without elaborating too much, 
and therefore spoiling the —— of this little 
poem, speak of how the very humble = be ex- 
alted. Notice how beautifully the local color lends 
the poem natural simplicity. 

E. I Found Her Out There: There are many 
things to think about in this poem. Notice how 
the sea is pictured by the sound of the lines in 
stanza I and the wind in III and IV. Then 
there is the suggestion that we have an urge to 
get back to the kind of place in which we were 
born. Notice stanza V. This little poem is a 
whole local color story. Why? 


For Social Studies Classes 
By Ralph E. Turner 


Teachers and pupils alike should remember that 
the social studies in their several branches— 
civics, history, economics, social problems, current 
events and others—are dealing with the lives of 
real men, women and children. From its limited 
point of view each social studies class is working 
with this living reality, and the final value of the 
work done must be reckoned in terms of under- 
standing of and sympathy with this vital whole. 
Each class should, Gevelece, aim to arouse the 
student to an appreciation of his own personal 
position, his community’s place, and his nation’s 
role in the broad life of humanity. 

A backward glance at the major happenings of 

the last few months will provide a ready means 
for beginning such instruction. As a first and 
fundamental exercise have the students go through 
the magazine and classify the events under_head- 
ings such as describe the major phases of life: 
economic, political, social, religious, intellectual, 
technological, sporting, etc. In class discussion of 
these classifications, the teacher should explain 
the exact meaning of these terms, and bring home 
to the students the significance of each in relation 
to the whole of life. As a concluding exercise to 
this beginning work, each pupil may be called 
upon to give some examples from local life of 
these several phases of human activity. This close 
unity of the diverse events in one unity of life 
having been grasped, a study of the several phases 
may be made. 
_ An interesting view of one of the shaping forces 
in political life can be secured from a reading of 
the articles “‘The Corn Belt vs. The President” 
and “The Summer at Washington.” Classes in 
history and civics may find the following sug- 
estions valuable. What party is usually success- 
ul in the corn-belt? Why should the farmers 
now become discontented with this party? Does 
the primary election scandal in Pennsylvania and 
Illinois provide any support to the contentions of 
the farmers? What reasons can given for 
spending great sums of money in election? Give 
examples of other economic sections which have 
played significant roles in previous elections. Com- 
ment on the following statement: “Economic self- 
interest is the leading motive for political action.” 
Can you support this statement by an appeal to 
the facts of American history? Does the British 
situation, with the coal strike, the Liberal Party 
split, and the Conservative Party in wer, sup- 
port the proposition? Why does the French cabi- 
net have such frequent overturns? How about 
the Mexican religious crisis? In what sense is 
this controversy economic, political, and religious? 
Why does the United States have no such prob- 
lems as that now disturbing Mexico? What do 
you think will be the resulting relation between 
Church and State in Mexico? hy? Is the pass- 
ing of Ma Ferguson due to an economic, a politi- 
cal, or a social force? In politics emerge almost 
every factor known to stir men to action, but, 
perhaps, we may agree with Kipling that “Arter 
all it is a question of the stomach.” 

_ The mention of Kiplin ougeeets the considera- 
tion of the intellectual side of life—how men get 
ideas. In the last paragraph he was quoted as a 
commentator on political life, when to most of 
us he is known as a.story writer par excellence. 


Perhaps, then, a broader view of literary men is 
no. Our present issue gives us two leading 
gures in British literary and intellectual life to 
consider: Bernard Shaw and Thomas Hardy. 
One of Shaw’s most recent plays is Saint Joan, 
which presents the life of Joan of Arc. History 
students may summarize her career. Shaw makes 
the Maid of France a supporter of religious tol- 
eration and somewhat of a free-thinker and an 
opponent of the established order of her time. 
Do you think that he is right? Do you think 
literary men have a right to use historical person- 
ages as characters in their works? Thomas Hardy, 
in one of his works “The Dynasts,” has_ used 
Napoleon’s career as his theme. In this drama 
he exhibits Napoleon in the shaping grasp of great 
unconscious forces. Perhaps from the present 
point of view the portions of this drama which 
describe the horrors of war are well worth read 
ing, at least as literary attacks on war. What 
would Hardy say about the ke Denmark ex 
plosion? Shaw and Hardy use their characters 
as means of studying and criticizing present life. 
Have you read any book by these authors in 
which this attitude is exhibited? There is more 
to good literature than entertainment; it provides 
an ideal approach to the understanding of life. 

For the present there is time enough for the 
consideration of one more phase of human en- 
deavor, the technological How many of the 
students in the class have invented or discovéred 
something? Man’s two most spectacular technical 
achievements of the last few years are radio and 
aviation, and both are advances in the conquest 
of space. If you had lived 150 years ago, at the 
time that is being commmaponeaen by the Sesqui- 
Centennial, the chances are that you never would 
have left the community of your birth. How 
many in the class have moved once, twice or 
more? Do you know that Americans are the 
widest of travellers? How do you explain this? 
At present it is reported that more people go 
back and forth from London and Paris by air- 
plane than by boat, and only last month Mr. 
Hoover announced the establishing in the near 
future of airways from New York to San Fran- 
cisco (See The Summer at Washington). How 
do you think the development of aviation will 
affect travel? Do you think that travelers have 
done any good in the world, or is traveling a form 
of personal amusement? If these roposed air- 
lines are established, how many different means 
of travel will exist between the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts? A good exercise in history, econo- 
mics, and geography will be the tracing on a map 
of the routes of the old pony express, the first 
transcontinental railroad, the Lincoln highway, 
and the air-mail route. Of course, the Panama 
Canal must not be forgotten. Abraham Lincoln 
is known as “the savior of the Union,” but do 
you know that he was an ardent supporter of 
the building of a transcontinental railroad? Which 
contributed most to the saving of the Union-- 
the victory of the North or the invention of the 
railroad and the telegraph? Modern times are 
rich in the development of national patriotism— 
the feeling of common unity by a people. Ameri- 
can unity is served by these new inventions that 
master space. Name as many important inven- 
tions as you can that have changed our daily 
lives from 1776 to 1926. (See the list of Sep- 
tember anniversaries for suggestions.) In what 
ways is your local community given a richer life 
by these inventions? 





A Summer Necrology 
(Concluded from Page 24) 


tinguished of contemporary American critics. 


He was formerly professor of English at the 
University of Illinois. His most important 
books were On Contemporary Literature an 
The Genius of America. Scholastic readers will 
remember his delightful essay on ‘Vocation’ 
published in the Scholastic for Sept. 13, 1924. 


Terry, Franklin S., 64, one of the first manufac- 
turers of incandescent bulbs, founder of Nela 
Park, Cleveland, July 22. 

Valentino, Rudolph, 31, famous motion picture 
actor, Aug. 24, in the Polyclinic Hospital, New 
York. He was an Italian (his real name was 
Guglielmi), had a fair education, and came to 
America in 1913 to work as a gardener. In ten 
years he rose to the heights of Hollywood sta: 
dom. His best pictures were “The Four Horse- 
men of the Apocalypse,” “Blood and Sand,” 
Monsieur Beaucaire,” and “The Eagle.” 

Weeks, , Wingate, 66, millionaire broker, for- 
mer 4 Senator from Massachusetts, and 
Secretary of War under Presidents Harding 
and Coolidge until his resignation last year 
from ill health, July 12. 

Wiedfeldt, Otto L., 55, former German Ambassa- 
dor to the S., and director general of the 
Krupp Steel Works, July 9. 


Zangwill, Israel, 62, distinguished English man of 
letters and one of “the three greatest Jews” of 
the world, Aug. 1. His best-known works were 
“Children of the Ghetto,” a book of sketches 
of slum life, and “The Melting Pot,” a play on 
immigration. 
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| asongs plate glass manufacture was strictly a European 
art, its cost in America was practically prohibitive. 


American attempts at manufacture swallowed millions of 
capital in failure. Up to 1880 not a square foot had been 
made in America without loss to the maker. By 1884, 


Uy YY, however, courageous American capital had not only suc- 
Wy ceeded in manufacture but had cut the cost of plate glass 
jj in America to half the cost of the European product! 
y YW fff. No other industry furnishes a better illustration of the 
Y service of American capital to American consumers! 


Whatever you need — Glass, Paint, Varnish or Brushes — the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co mpany hasa produc t that exactly fills your 


V7 requirements. Sold by quality dealers; used by ex rene 
yj TL Ou, 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS ‘SS CO. 


Paint and Varnish Factor Newark.N.J., Portland, Ore,Los Angeles,Cal. 


























“What? 
“Transparent! 
“Unbreakable! 
“Four times the 
usual ink capacity! 
Just what I need!” 


No other Pen has All These 
Features 


It is Transparent—You can always see 
exactly how much = you’ve got. Can’t 
run unexpectedly 

It is Unbreakable —Y ou can even step 
on it. without injuring it. A wonderful 
pen for lifetime service. 


It is the Smocthens Weting. Pen You 
Ever Saw—Big, solid arat gold 
point, tipped with the finest iridium. 

Ite is Seif filling—The easiest of all 
pens to 


It aa to 4 Times More Ink Than 
Any Other Self-filling Pen— -Fill it once 
a month—and get real “‘writing mileage. 

And Remember—The materials and 
workmanship are guaranteed to be equal 
or superior to those found in any other 
pen, whether sold at $7.00, $8.75 or more. 


5 Days’ FREE Trial 


We are so sure you will be delighted with 
the Postal Pen that we are willing to send 
you one “on approval.” Merely mail the 
coupon and when the pen arrives deposit $2.50 
with the postman. This does not mean that 
you have to keep your pen unless you are 
thoroughly satisfied with it. If after five 
days’ hard use you do not agree that it 
is the best pen you ever saw, return it and 
your $2.50 will be promptly refunded. Could 
anything be fairer or more liberal? You 
are to be the sole judge of the merits of 
this wonderful pen. 


POSTAL PEN CO., Inc., 

Desk 110, 41 Park Row, New York City 
Please send me one Postal Reservoir Pen 

and five special Premium Postcards which 
may give away or dispose of at 50c 

each. I will pay postman $2.50 upon re- 

ceipt of the pen. If after 5 days’ use I 

desire to return the Postal Pen, you agree 

to refund purchase price. Send me the 

model I have checked: 

0) Men’s size. () Women’s size. 


Name. 
Address..... 
City State 


If you live outside the United States Send 
International Money Order with Coupon. 











There’s Only One Way 
To Get This Remarkable Pen— 











Actual Size Men’s 
Model is Shown 
at Left 


The Postal Pen is the only pen of its 
kind in the world. It was manufactured 
to sell for $8.75—and_at this price it 
would be a bargain. But the manufac- 
turers, who are experienced in the making 
of other high priced pens, decided to work 
out a selling plan which would reduce 
the price so low that everyone could af- 
ford to send for a Postal at once instead 
of waiting for their old pens to wear out. 
They finally worked out a plan_ which 
eliminated all dealers, salesmen and other 
selling costs and brought the price of the 
Postal Pen down to only $2.50! This 
price is possible only because you buy 
direct from the manufacturer and save 
all the in-between profits. 


The Postal Pen can never run unexpect- 
edly dry. You'll never again have to 
guess whether or not your pen will write. 
But this is only one of its many superior 
features. Don’t try to judge the wonder- 
ful qualities of the Postal Pen by its 
ridiculously low price. Don’t judge it at 
all until you have actually seen it. Don’t 
even buy it until you have had plenty of 
opportunity to actually _use it. Merely 
mail the coupon for a Postal Pen. Use 
it 5 days before you decide whether you 
want to keep it. We have no salesmen— 
the Postal Pen sells itself! 


SEND NO MONEY 


You would walk into any store and will- 
ingly pay at least $7 or more for the 
Postal Pen. But in order to sell it at 
the amazingly low price of $2.50 we deal 
directly with you. Our “proof-first” plan 
eliminates all risk. You must be entirely 
satisfied with this marvelous pen before 
you buy it. Mailing the coupon below 


entitles you to use it 5 days — 


You buy through 
one who owns 
one—or mail the 
coupon below 


You don’t pay for it until it is delivered 
and we refund your money in full if you 
are willing to a with your Postal Pen 
after using it. Only by pe aged writing 
with the Postal can you fully appreciate 
how amazingly different it is. 


You will never know what real pen satis- 
faction is until you use a Postal. Mail 
coupon NOW and convince yourself. 
State whether you_want men’s or women’s 
size. With your Postal Pen you will re- 
ceive five postal cards, each worth 50c 
on the purchase price of another Postal 
Pen. Sell these premium post cards for 
50c each and earn back the full price of 
your pen. You do not have to sell them 
—dispose of them any way you wish— 
whatever you make on them is yours to 
keep. Don’t miss this opportunity to get 
™~ finest pen that can be made. It will 
last you a lifetime. 


CostsOnly 


RESERVOIR PEN 


POSTAL PEN CO. INC., Desk 110 
41 Park Row, New York City 











